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ABSTRACT 


‘hhass thes iss jentttled Malodtama iand thatrioti sm: th@harles 
Mair's Tecumseh examines, through :a detailed analysis ofan 
unnepresentative splay ethe isocial principles ‘ofiimelodrama ; with 
an emphasis on the ideological factors which determine dramatic 
Structume sand stonm: 

Melodrama ive: sdefinediomn thichtiiot rtesitsoctal thunc tion} 
Noyes tayecenre con taauneéed mvacthan the SGholmniohy gl iimnstes' Comisangch ¢ - 
typal gotagistorical criticism, but as an aesthetic expression 
of social ideology. It is argued that melodrama reduces complex 
SOGia ly al SSUES! at GpaysSampdact ned ~duadars itc¢ conflict, the outcome 
OS wietohs cusp aienheren twats formulatawon.:< Attention nisspaid cto 
the problems encountered by authoritative critics in defining 
the genre, with the conclusion that it can only be defined in 
terms,.of the specific, moral,preceptstof aj piven) Soctety.ur By 
assuming, responsdbilaty for, the) outcomes om ithe: morals conflict, 
nelodrana meter si wapidicitlysor tovertiyaaton theyshared ideol- 
OSLes Olfmtspaudiencesy WWtsipedetinime frais dia lesa cont lict 
and. fantastic invention--are seen as devices by which complex 
problems) ares made; sens i1bdes 

lt1s areued thatvin, late VictoriangCanada, the search 
for a "National sentiment’’ and literature involved an attempt 
<0 fabricate 4 National myth as the source of a national ad- 
entity. Charles Mair wrote Tecumseh in an attempt to estab- 


lish the sources of a particular view of Canadian nationhood 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF MELODRAMA 


The Problem of Definition 


Critics tend to agree that as a genre, melodrama 
extends far beyond the boundaries of taste and achievement set 
by the nineteenth-century popular stage. And yet, most dis- 
cussions of the nature of melodrama focus on that period, as 
it appears to offer the most contained example of applied 
aesthetic principles. An obvious problem can be seen when 
one attempts to reconcile the Victorian drama with the con- 
temporary attitude that most drama is melodrama, if only by 
default.Peter Broaks has provided a defense of this practice 
of defining melodrama by its nineteenth-century form: 


I think the term may become so extended in its 
meaning that it loses much of its usefulness, 

at least for our purposes. When Euripedes, Shakes- 
peare and Moliere all become melodramatists at least 
some of the time, and when tragedy becomes only a 
special subset of melodrama, we lose a sense of 
the cultural specificity of the genre. While 
recognizing that melodrama, like such other 

terms as romanticism and baroque, may be legit- 
imately extended to represent constants in 
imaginative literature, it seems to me more 
interesting that melodrama can also be located 
historically and culturally, that there is a 

form, calling itself melodrama, that came into 
existence near the start of the nineteenth- 
CENcuUryeres 


Brooks! point is well taken, but not without reserve. 
His distinction between melodrama as a genre and as a literary 


tendency may in part explain the unique qualities of the nine- 
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2 
teenth-century drama, but it is problematical. The problem 


of the nineteenth-century melodrama is more than a matter of 
critical terminology. Critics have attempted, not without 
reason, to define melodrama as they do tragedy, that is, as 

a literary constant and world-view. If however, one accepts 
that melodrama is a materialist genre, whose principles are 
determined by the particular form of its society, as opposed 
to the more common archetypal view, one might find a way of 
reconciling this difficulty. Eric Bentley has suggested that 
melodrama is a 'neurotic" genre, the "quintessence of ayanate 
bearing the same relation to tragedy that farce does to comedy. 
Our categorical tradition accepts this as valid, especially as 
it has proven useful in critical analysis, as Bentley has dem- 
onstrated. But might it not be possible that tragedy and melo- 
drama cannot be honestly compared, that they perform vastly 
different functions in the human mind? 

Because we tend to approach criticism with a categor- 
ical bias, melodrama is often seen in terms of an evolutionary 
growth which parallels in kind that of tragedy. Just as trag- 
edy is defined empirically, through the creative tension of 
certain plays, theorists, and the Poetics of Aristotle, so is 
Melodrama examined in terms of tragedy: by defining exclusive 
areas of thematic concern and form, the critic hopes to idee 
late those principles which would seem to be the basis of the 
genre. Melodrama is usually studied as a product of the En- 
lightenment, beginning with the theories of the drame as ex- 


pressed by Diderot and Beaumarchais, and continuing through 
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the plays of Kotzebue and Pixerécourt. As a recognizable 
historical pattern, this has been most useful, for it places 
the development of modern melodrama at the time of the bour- 
geois revolution of the late eighteenth-century. This date, 
Vaguesas iteisyhisyvsignificant in thatmitegave birthtnot only 
to a new aesthetic philosophy, but exerted substantial material 
changes upon the world, which produced new requirements for 
art. Melodrama developed into its modern form in order to 
fulfill those requirements. 

Dramatic form, like all literature, like language it- 
self, expresses and determines human action. In this sense, 
form is language, an interpretive system of external stimuli. 
As language will evolve and adapt to integrate new concepts, 
so does literature respond to new opportunities. It may be 
that prior to the Enlightenment, melodrama as we know it was 
unnecessary; the material relationship between society and 
aesthetics was fulfilled by the existing forms.” This state- 
ment challenges the view that specific cultures have particular 
"visions:", that for example the classic Greeks had a "tragic" 
ee of the universe, and expressed this view in their art. 
Rather, it is presumed that the very shape of the Greek society 
and religion resulted in a mode of creative interpretation 
which we call tragic today. Literature, and the possibilities 
of literature, are the products of the empirical conditions 
of a given society. Thus, while Brooks may speak of a melo- 
dramatic vision as a theoretical constant in imaginative 


literature, the phrase is no more meaningful than speaking 
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of a tragic vision in modern melodrama. As handles for the 
critics, they are useful devices, but they contribute little 
to an understanding of the form. 

If aesthetics are conditioned empirically,it will be 
apparent that the vast changes in the material structure of 
society since the Enlightenment have exerted considerable 
influences on artisitic form. In retrospect, we recognize 
that the debates of the neo-classicists regarding the true 
nature of tragedy were futile so long as Aristotle was regarded 
as the ultimate authority, for it is impossible to emulate 
accurately an historical phenomenom. On those occasions when 
the neo-classic experiment succeeded, it was because the new 
tragedy fulfilled certain aesthetic requirements in its society. 
Racine's Phaedre is more appropriate to his France than to 
Aristotle, although it seems to adhere to a strict reading 
of the Poetics. 

The almost incredible changes in man's relation to 
nature over the past two centuries, in the technological 
transformation of the material world, have resulted in equally 
major transformations in language and thought. Melodrama is 
the form of drama most suited to adapt with these changes, 
because it identifies aesthetic values with the abstract moral 
values of the societye- Melodrama performs a social function 
by assuming responsiblity for ethical and moral outlooks, and 
its capacity to make complex ideas coherent in codified form 
makes it an ideal vehicle to fix social values in an uncertain 


and ever-changing world. In that sense, the power of melo- 
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drama, and its resilience in the modern world, may be ascribed 
to shes act thatea tins’ not a constant, ani the ways tragedy and 
comedy appear to be. Northrop Frye has said that were it not 
for the "protecting wall" of the drama, melodrama could be 
considered "advance propaganda for the police state." ie 

one argues that that wall need not be so protective, there is 
considerable reason coaccepts his statement as) val id. 

Themes ar eewoweversy certain) aspects) of the melodramatic 
hEnuct Une? Winkchyanay. sbie considered sconsitant. e*ihiaspaissmnot the 
Sameyias euden tutyangmart'me lodramat ve vision! throughout Wilterary 
bes toryaie Gnartinesyiot melodramayy notably Bentley, Brooks and 
Booth,have developed useful approaches to the genre based on 
Cer Vain mec nivgips ychoilos1 ca letrartts 98 These) wirad ts.tdo, appear 
tos bel iconsitan tabutealione,s they do not’ sutivce itordefine the 
gen re: 

Citiktucc Si ‘oipunelodramamayree sonmcertain Specific ttuaits:: 
the characteristic exaggeration of emotional action, and what 
Brooks calls the manicheistic contest between good and lst 
Bentley iqaithsic telaripananowdyyv isaon “Olathe: universe, maintaining 
that the use of extreme emotion and outrageous coincidence in- 
tensity thus paranoia.’ Goines dencely tier say sppaien Lis tsisca x - 
cunstancewiim theenemy rank. .it. represents a projection of 
‘“Trrational'bredm” selin ths scheme, whe «atharsis: of atragedy 
is in melodrama fear for our own weakness, and self-pity, 
through identification with the threatened hero. Bentley has 
addressed his: exploration to the enduring popularity of melo- 


drama, seeking to define that aspect which holds our attention, 
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and has concluded, like Booth, > that melodrama is "the natur- 
altsm or the dream iite’’.) Ths as the sourceof his claim 
that melodrama is the "quintessence of drama", for it deals 
with conflicts which though disguised in the trappings of the 
day, reach far voeyond ethical or moral considerations, tor the 
realm of the naked ego pitted against the universe. 

Titsy Psy choroercal, anproach 1s Valuable: win that 1 
Suggests "certain 1orma! distinctions for melodrama. “Peter 
Brooks has analyzed at) length the nature of) the audience's 
Lapport with melodramatic action, concluding that 1G otters 
use Nerove cont rontation., pur eatron., Pins ti Catton, TeCcOgi Lion, 
BUCS Css ReCOUMI ETON ts essentially O1tnesinueverss In Compact 
and the need to take cides) His analy siseextends into: the 
SOcTOROCICal sor as he Points Out,.1t 1S stheysemiotics: of 
the psychological representation which 1s amportant. 

MInere 15) no psycholory im melodrama) in this Sense 

iCharactere Structure) ss thes characters, haves nol an- 

terior eepth, there as nosepsycholovical contlict. 

It is delusive to seek an interior conflict, the 

"nsychology of melodrama", because melodrama ex- 

teraomizes contlact ands psychic) structure, producing 

instead what we might call "the melodrama of 
psychology". What we have is a drama of pure signs 

Called Hather, Daughter, Protector, Persecutor, 

Judges Dutyee Obedience,)Justaces’ thatyanteresite us 

through ‘theiy clasiv,, by the dramatic space created 

through their interplay, providing the means for 

Eheim Gesouwer ons LO 

iy contrast. to "those cratics who argue that fthe intro 
duction of psychology in melodrama militates against the very 
idea of melodrama, Brooks goes on to suggest that psychoanalysis 


Pesel that MOtor, Of mmOdernedramda, itseae, Syocematic Srea lie 


Zation Of the melodramatic aesthetic, “applied to the structure 
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and dynamic of the mind.'' He sees in the manicheistic conflict 


of melodrama a figuration of the "dynamics of repression" con- 
tained in the Freudian structure of ego, superego, and ‘ites 

I have quoted Brooks at length because he has given us 
the most thorough defense of melodrama as a psychological 
phenomenom. His analysis provides a means, which most do not, 
of explaining the bulk of modern drama within the context of 
melodrama. But even this approach is problematical, for with 
the rare exception of the penetrating genius, such as Ibsen, psy- 
chology in modern drama is usually contained within a theore- 
tical framework, be it Freudian, Jungian or Behaviourist. 
Psychological action is based on certainties familiar to the 
audience. Brooks is not arguing, of course, that we must 
study the playwright's intention in order to determine the 
principles of his work; rather, his approach complements 
Northrop Frye's. Nevertheless, psychology is still very much 
a theoretical discipline. Its use as critical tool is cer- 
tainly valuable, as Frye's work attests, but it cannot be ex- 
pected to provide a complete interpretive system. 

Part of the problem is that unlike tragedy, which is 
usually evaluated in light of Aristotle's observations, melo- 
drama lacks an authoritative theorist. Rather, as the form 
evolved, it has required a good number of critics to explain 
the various permutations, reflecting the superficial incon- 
stancy of the form. Throughout the centuries, tragedy was 
analyzed in reference to the models of the Greek dramatists 


and their first critic, so that all dialogue on the nature 
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of the form was based on interpreting its sources. But melo- 


drama cannot be discussed against the standard of a fixed 
OLiginn wen Enough ait 1S usual lyesaid to have Orieinated with 
Rousseau saPyemalion, the problem occurs that the very term 
has been used to describe a number of different forms. Thus 
even nomenclature admits confusion. We can, as Brooks has 
done, define operative traits in the relation of the drama 
as an expression of the audience's collective psyche and the 
Shape, ot, ethical conrlict, for in thas, sense, the tdirterences 
between Kotzebue and the modern Hollywood screenwriter are 
minor indeed. 

Definitions tend to be diagnostic, based on observa- 
TVONeOL  LeCcuLE Ine. traits... Soult als that melodrama, 1s.icharac- 
terized by exaggeration, or improbability, and dualistic con- 
PhiGtewith 1.5 1nevitable Victory for) the torces, of virtue. 
Consequently, melodrama is accepted as unrealistic. Booth 
Calls it an idealization dnd simplirication of the worldsot 
hea lvtye (iS | ethe worlds its eaudLenceswants Dut, Cannot potte 
Its focus on externals--the signs mentioned by Brooks-- is seen 
as contradictory to realism. Even though modern drama may be 
tYVpltiedeby,1tsS reaction to modérn psychology, especially 
Freudian theory, distinction is commonly made between those 
plays which exteriorize psychological traits, and those which 
attempt to express the psychological complexities of the indi- 
Viduale AS a8 Style, realgsm 1s basedvupon - theypsycholocgical 
Contradictions Of the individual withinssociety.. “And, yet. 


this in itself does not preclude melodrama. 
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The Principles of Melodrama 


Melodrama might be briefly defined as that genre of 
the drama which isolates a dramatic situation in terms of 
antagonistic moral absolutes, which bear a symbolic relation 
COs rne social cae of the audience. It assumes responsi- 
DLIrey; Or tie Mortals CON mltee Ml Presents... bY Promising a 
pre-determined Victory wor an idea of good. in this assunp- 
tion of responsibility, melodrama is dependent on ideology, 
and in its use of fantastic invention, it simplifies complex 
material and ethical issues, and makes them sensible to the 
audience. 

It may be, that melodrama is the genre most suited to 
mMOoderm Tealism. lf an antithesis to realism, asa mode: of 
perception as-Well as a style is to be sought, it may perhaps 
Best OUundwinestragedy, [his 1s mot, to say that tragedy. and 
Lcabioieconmote be sLOCONC lea ODN LOUSI yan LiCl eVect cise se ialien 
lam referring rather to a dialectical adaptation of nature. 
Di iragedyeiUuStitLesSetic Wher OL DeING wD yerexkp Less Lie 1s 
permanence, through glimpses Of 1tS mysteries, realism attempts 
tGOoUiminish, and transitorm the external Universe into rational 
values. Realism objectifies nature, and fragments it in a 
humanistic universe which is best expressed through mimetic 
AGCtLON We Lacedy air COMpal TSOn express esmilan 5 as 1Clit 1 Calce 
in, relation to,an inhumane universe; 1t seéks to explain 
Tatheretoan transtorm., « iW tragedy, Moralioyv is made. Clear 


as a consequence of a vaster universe than man can comprehend; 
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whereas realism is based upon an idea of moral pre-determin- 
ation. As man's material world changes, so do his ideas of 
morality, for morals are but the indexes which govern the 
relationships of man and society. 

Realism is based upon a positive relationship between 
man, aS individual and community, and the world of nature. 

It is therefore an interpretive device. Melodrama is one 

of the means by which that interpretation is given substance 
as mimesis. It is not the only such means--comedy as well 
performs a similar function--but in the modern age, melodrama 
Nay De athe Most apt storm of expression. Certainly, eit has 
proven most effective. 

An antithesis to melodrama may be found in the epic, 
as developed by Brecht. It is here that we may see the mec- 
hanism of one of the two defining qualities of melodrama most 
Clearly z tOrebrecht's theories, have: Pivens us a new perspec= 
tive by which the characteristics of Aristotlean drama may 
be measured. The two qualities are responsibility, which 
includes melodrama's dependence on ideology, and probability. 
These parallel the usual defining functions of dualistic 
CONntliotedud exagreration. AS *the battera ts the less involved. 
Lt may be dealt with first. 

Melodrama depends upon an accommodation of technology, 
im thes proudest sense of the term, ana Onewor 1s Lunctions 
isstoemake coherent tO its audience vase chanves which 1t 
might otherwise fail to comprehend, due to what has become 
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modate the significance of rapid technological and social change. 
This may be seen in a limited sense in the remarkable fascin- 
ation with spectacle and stage machinery on the Victorian 
Stage, as well as the integration of scientific technology 
with the drama in our own time. The amazing contraptions of 
the Victorian stage, with its innovative scene change systems, 
flying devices, and traps, as well as the sophisticated use of 
realistic ‘scene painting, all point to a desire to integrate 
the advances of the industrial revolution with the common lives 
of the population. This affects both the means of theatrical 
production, and the drama itself. Machines lose their awesome 
mystery when reduced” toethey level” of dramatic characterization. 
In®the process*orindustrial alienation, the design, construc- 
tion and operation of a steam locomotive may be beyond the com- 
prehension of the London worker, and thus intimidating, as it 
suggests the ascendency of a new class of specialized techni- 
Ctanss, DUtItNe=antroductione or thes locomotive as merely a large 
and noisy weapon of the villain in his usual attempt to kill 
the hero is understandable. The details of the machine may 
be* beyond understanding,” but its use; "and meaning, 1s not® 
similarly, the*many new "traps on the Victorian Stage 
contrived to make essentially common situations, fantastic 
thotigh” they “may~be, more realistic in appearance. Even a 
casuah reading. of nineteenth” century journalistic reviews 
will provide any number which praise plays for their verisim- 
ilitude in scene design. These innovations did not make the 


action of the plays more believable, any more than the special 
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12 
effects of a science fiction film do today. It does give them 
a measure of credibility. Technological advances are reduced 
to commonplaces in the popular imagination, while their material 
implications may go ignored. Audiences today will delight in 
the fantasy of super laser guns blasting starships out of orbit, 
while ignoring the very real uses ot laser in contemporary weap- 
OnSeSys.cems,. 

Melodrama is also transformed qualitatively by techno- 
logical advance. It is here that we may see a partial solution 
to the problem of a defining constant. Whereas tragedy has only 
had to make one major historical adjustment , the transition 
from feudal to individual-oriented social systems (and critics 
still argue whether it has survived), melodrama must re-adjust 
constantly. The very shape of melodrama changes in this process 
of re-adjustment. 

A Century, ago, New possibilities of action were intro- 
duced with every technological innovation. The development of 


the modern scrim and electrical lighting together revolution- 


ized the scenic capacities of the theatre, and new traps provided 


new and novel means of egress from the stage, and consequently, 
from new and novel dramatic situations. When actors could seenm- 
ingly disappear through a solid wall, playwrights were given 


the material to create plays calling for that device. And in 


doing so, they created new situations which required new effects. 


The principles of melodrama apply to these advances, al- 
though the result may be unintelligible to one unfamiliar with 


the specific technological innovations. As is the case 


with Victorian melodrama, technology is reduced to simple 
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moral and procedural problems, the solutions of which are 
intrinsic to their composition. As technology advances 
(and even the idea of advancement is a moralistic inter- 
pretation), so does dramatic structure. “The ‘traditronat 
five-act structure gave way to the three-act play, which 
inwrurn has been "chaltengved. “Farm itseltams uae kind OL it 1t— 
erary technology, conditioned by habit and usefulness. 

This process of accommodation is not confined to 
Material technology, mt iInciudes is the UrscussioOn On 
Tecumseh will show, ideology as well. 

But as melodrama makes awesome facts intelligible, 
so does it make the ordinary improbable. All forms of art 
impose a pattern of thought and idea on recognizable human 
action, for the tinal’ purpose of "‘torm can be "defined as 
making action sensible. Form is tempered by decorum, the 
formalizing ‘of action in’ terms of probabilwty ‘and betvevabrlity. 
Form regulates behaviour, and determines probability. We do 
not, consider it "excessive in a podaicewthraitier for the: va rlaan 
CO murder at. wii tor no” apparenc reason, DUG suc aC tL Ons: BLT 
a love romance would be unacceptable. 

impart, Uecurume@ can Devwexpldailecmsy sluny csr UneULy fon 
mimetic modes. ° His argument rests on ‘the fact that art, 
Wester amt In Particular, Can pe anavyzed in terms: Of td= 
entvti apie structural traits, wich, ret lect constants, oF 
human experience. Fryes theories’, along with’ Bentleys 
LdedpULe NeuUrOSis.,eproviue a valid caplanatiton Lom bile. ree 


currence of exaggerated conflicts in melodrama. Reality is 
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given fantastic dimension, and with it, that part of the 
audience mind which identifies with the conflict is enlarged. 
But Btherew is» aupoliricai tunction Losthis.pnocessmas 
well, in a non-ideological sense. The idea of melodrama rests 
on two political concepts shared by the collective mind of 
the audience: a consensus on what is fitting in action, and 
what is Heetoais. The two are often one in simple melodrama, 
but not necessarily so. Melodramatic action resolves conflict 
in a fitting matter, and the unspoken consensus, which may be 
identified in the very structure of the society, is affirmed. 
But melodrama will often only suggest the desirable state of 
being, rather than showing it achieved, for the presence of 
a threat is integral to the form, as it is to society. This 
Ubreat sitseltais Orten desirable. paradoxically, S1Oreit. provides 
a test in which the champion, be he the sailor hero of the 
Victorian nautical drama, or the secret agent of today, is 
strengthened in resolve and ability. 
Inmmasplay like Lewis elhe: Bells, alters st itting  thag 
Mathias should die of contrition for his abominable crime, 
but it is not necessarily desirable that he should escape 
social justice. Or, in the typical temperance saloon drama, 
the action will conclude with the debauched father taking 
thesoath, and returmnine toshis tamily saseis tat it sen 
desirable, however, that the play leaves the world awash 
With Jaquor, .So Jong as the desired state 1S out of imme: 
diate reach, the challenge continues, and the very idea of 


melodrama is revalidated. Melodrama, although it glorifies 
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an idea of virtue, thrives on imperfection. It accepts that 
conflict is not only inevitable, it is necessary. That melo- 
drama appears to flourish in societies dedicated to utopian 
ideologies does not contradict this, for utopia is ever re- 
mote, and can only be reached after long periods of struggle. 
Brooks' assertion that melodrama is manicheistic holds as much 
in the Soviet Union as in North America. 

The=questizon-of decorum 1s»a question of proportion, 
and this is where Bentley's ideas of neurosis are useful. 

The wild coincidences and exaggerations of melodrama enlist, 
as Bentley has said, circumstance in the enemy rank. But 

the very idea of circumstance is socially determined as well. 
In Victorian England, for example, the source of so many of 
our ideas of melodrama, circumstances produced coincidences 
unacceptable to a modern audience. But Britain at that time 
was expanding towards the largest empire ever known on earth, 
in which some thirty millions subjugated ten times their number. 
It is a tenet of imperialism that an inexorable destiny, be it 
divine or material, favours the conqueror. It may be that this 
sense of providence tempers unlikely situations, for in the 
imperialist creed, success, and the idea of winning against 

all odds, becomes a truism. 

To our eyes today, the exaggerations of the Victorian 
melodrama are incredible, but those of our own melodrama are 
contained within an acceptable shaping of events. That the 
lawman always saves the day is by no means a statistical fact-- 


qetualy, the opposite as true-- butgwe accept! itlas -a "cert 
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ainty in our drama. Our wants, as Bentley has suggested, are 
superimposed on the action, and so are our doubts. We know 
full well that in actuality, the criminal would make good 
his escape, or be caught in much less exciting fashion, and 
for that reason, we enjoy seeing the lie. Melodrama does 
exaggerate certain traits, with the audience's permission, 
so to speak, but it also diminishes probability, by avoiding 
contradictions within the audience and the very formulation 
Of cont wet. 

The question of responsiblity is simply that of the 
audience's relation to the dramatic conflict of the melodrama. 
According to Brooks, 

Melodramatic dilemmas and choices are constructed 

on the either/or in its extreme form as the all- 

or-nothing. Polarization is both horizontal and 

vertical: characters represent extremes, and they 
undergo extremes, passing from heights to depths, 

or the reverse, almost instantaneously. The middle 

ground and the middle conditions are excluded... 

Polarization is not only a dramatic principle, but 

the very means by which integral ethical conditions n 

are identified and shaped, made clear and operative. 

The melodramatic conflict has long been recognized as dualistic; 
it involves an idea of virtue, which must be defended against 
an idea of vice. Good and evil are convenient labels for 
psychological constants. Good, or virtue, is associated with 
those elements of ourselves and our society which we cherish, 
and evil, or vice, is associated with those elements which 
disturb us. Less constant, however, is the collective idea 


of what virtue and vice mean, for this is the ever-changing 


element of melodrama that is always dependent on the part- 
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iculars of its society. 

Critics of the Victorian drama point out that melo- 
drama often has a populist bias, and that plays like My Poll 
and My Partner Joe, which argues the evils of impressment, 
are works of social protest. It can be easily surmised from 
this that melodrama,because it is a popular art, is indep- 
endent of the power structures of society. 

In fact, this view is delusive. Perhaps it is only 
in light of Brecht's revolutionary aesthetic of the epic 
theatre that we can see the ideological bias of melodrama 
Gledply.iSAsTbrechtstheorizedyitherepicedrama «sucritical; 
its action advances by means of a dialectical argument, which 
uses montage as its principal rhetorical device. The use of 
the dialectical technique confronts the audience with the final 
responsibility for the outcome of the stage action, by de- 
picting the action as a contradiction. The melodramatic 
structure, in comparison, assumes that responsibility on 
behalf of its audience, and contains the neurosis of which 
Bentley speaks. This fact has been recognized often. Frye 
calls it the "protecting wall of the drama'';Brecht in his 
notes to Mahagonny, called it "culinary". Melodrama, like 
tragedy, offers a conflict that is resolved before it commences 
and,. like tragedy, it performs a function for. the community 
through the re-enactment of a cathartic event. But unlike 
tragedy, which attempts to force an insight into the mystery 
of why this solution has to be, melodrama excuses the conflict 


and makes it simple. In this sense, it is a conservative form, 
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when measured against the values of its society. Even when 
the play is a work of social criticism, as many melodramas 
aspire to be, the action finally rests on unstated assumptions 
held by the audience, and adheres to decorum: ?” 

In the Victorian era, an. age not polarized along the 
modern ideological lines, the dramas which attacked impress- 
ment and judicial inequity never attacked the root causes for 
that injustice, and so despite the political gesture of pro- 
test, affirmed the fundamental conditions of the society. The 
workingman's lot would be just, if impressment were eliminated, 
if judicial reform gave him fair treatment in court, that is, 
if the conditions of life were modified, rather than changed. 

With@thne raise*or= Marxism’ as’ a* political*tfact=in the 
world, the distinctions between controversial and establish- 
ment art in the Victorian era were lost in the far greater 
polarization between revolutionary and bourgeois aesthetics. 
Marxism has made of liberalism an invective, and as a result, 
conventional liberalistic social criticism has been made to 
appear no more than a panacea. Whether one accepts this view 
is beside the point; the polarization remains as an esta- 
blished fact. It has given birth to a new form of ideological 
criticism, which attempts to define the contradictions of this 
polarization. "This polarization has introduced the idea of 
co-option into the critical vocabulary, and while the term 
itself has gained widespread popularity only in the last 
decade, the idea lay at the base of Eric Bentley's 1947 essay, 


"The Broadway Intelligentsia". Ee 
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19 
Melodrama is conservative in this sense because when 


confronted by the challenge of a radical alternative in the 
form of epic drama it continues to re-affirm the standards 
of its audience. Even the dualistic conflict of melodrama 
serves this purpose, for it is by no means true that conflict 
in the life of an individual or society can be defined in 
terms of two sides to a problem. This manicheism, while it 
does express very real psychological pressures, simplifies 
moral issues to a matter of ethical alignment. Here too 
melodrama assumes responsibility, for it avoids contradictions, 
and thus permits the audience to cherish dualistic illusions. 
If melodrama wages simplified combat for its audience, 
and gives them pre-determined victory, it is apparent that 
the identity of the enemy--the villain--can relate to any 
number of common fears and threats. The crime thriller pre- 
fers a national or class enemy; the horror thriller prefers 
the supernatural. Even in the so-called psychological drama, 
the villain usually represents an unsavoury aspect of the 
psyche. Often, the villain is an anthropomorphic symbol for a 
nameless threat, but even then, his identity can be surmised 
by an examination of his antithesis, the hero or heroine. For 
instance, it may be that in the common maid-in-distress melo- 
drama of a century ago, the heroine personified certain 
national interests. She was fair, virtuous, strong-minded 
and clever; in a word, a national self-reflection of Britannia, 
fighting for her due on three continents. Similarly, in that 


great classic of the nineteenth-century stage, Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
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Simon Legree was more than a slaver. He was the abolition- 
ist's fantasy of the South. incarnate, a cunning, ruthless 
dandy. The approach holds today as well. What is the James 
Bond figure, or the television cop, but a symbolic repre- 
sentation of governmental authority? 

Brooks spoke of the characters in melodrama as signs 
standing for certain value traits such as obedience, justice, 
and duty. Because of its dualistic function, as well as its 
material existence as a commercial profit-making agency, it 
is inevitable that the melodrama should derive its morality 
from its audience. This explains why melodrama is the form 
of mimesis most favoured by propagandists, for it can present 
polemical ideas in emotional terms, and by reducing opposing 
arguments to the symbolic level of the villain, identify the 


propagandist's aim with virtue. 


Melodrama and Patriotism 


Melodrama is suited to majority interests, and as such 
is most successful when it reflects matters of broad appeal. 
Thus,,. abstract values, which exist to. explain. or excuse 
material conditions, enter aesthetics. Few today would be 
surprised by the expressions "responsible" and ''decadent"' 
art, although these terms refer to values extrinsic to the 
actual work in question. This fusion of idealism and aesth- 
etics has always been a condition of melodrama. 

If the ascendancy of melodrama can be attributed to 


the rise of Romanticism, as is likely, it will be seen that 
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it was a function of a new idea of man's idealistic relation 
to the universe. Melodrama has always advocated a concept of 
thescooc and the virtuous, and if us mot Unusual, historically, 
for plays. to be judged according to their success in trans- 
mitting these values. During the Victorian assault against 
"immoral'' drama this condition was so pronounced that:Harriet 
Beecher Stowe initially forbade adaptation of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin to the stage, lest "respectable and moral" plays 
attract young people to the less savoury dramas, As the 
most popular of public arts, the drama was--and still is, 
despite kts Minonity position--distrusted.  ~Artistre ability 
Was seen as a corollary to moral excellence, an idea which 
Still persists in modified form. Melodrama is still judged 
by its moral attitude; if a television show or stage play 
expresses a "correct'' view of a moral issue, it is deemed 
acceptable , even worthy. Today still, police are empowered 
in Canada to close a stage play upon a single anonymous com- 
plaint, and censorship exists in a critical sense, as when 
a playwright is rebuked for "unnecessary" excess of language, 
Violence, or sexual explicitness. Today, that process is more 
subtle than it was a century ago. Wilfred Campbell, the 
"Poet of the Lakes" wrote a perfect example of this moral 
determinism in 1904: 

I would lay it down as an axiom that in literature 

andwa rt sth ems tyke taseit iis reallthediy 4 hal tgs jnatumal; 

is but a product of the message of the writer or 

artist. Our message in life isbut our final idea 

concerning truth and man's relation with the in- 


finite...In short, to have a message is to have a 
soul, to be concerned in the deeper issues of 
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heaven and hell; to know a sense of honour and 
a sense of “shame, an idea of manhood.... 18 


Campbell, like many of his contemporaries, saw no 
distinction between the writer's world-view (a phrase he 
favoured) and literary ability. His remarks may appear 
Extreme toOuay. uut in Ivent of Victorian social thought, 
with its constants of honour, manhood, beauty and truth, 
he expressed no more than we commonly find expressed today. 
Our constants have changed perhaps; instead of honour, we 
might find a concern for honesty. But the relative signi- 
ficance of abstract ideals and aesthetics remains fundamen- 
tally unchanged. 

It 1S against these constants that the late nineteenth- 
century “critics spoke ‘of the decline of the drama. Although 
they perceived that the economic structures of the commercial 
theatre were inhibiting innovation they, like Campbell, as- 
cribed the decline to "degeneration", as the idea was pop- 
ularized by Max Nordau. Campbell, for instance, when cri- 
ticising Ibsen, wrote that "both author and audience thought 
they were probing the deeps of man's nature and solving his 
reason for being; when they were only hypnotized by a morbid 
tendency toward the tainted or rotten side of humanity."?° 

Although this same principle of idealism is as central 
to melodrama today as it has ever been, for the present pur- 
pose it’ can best be discussed in reference to another major 
social condition which arrived at its present form in the 
Nineteenth-century: patriotism. This discussion reters@ro 


the nineteenth-century concept of patriotism not because it 
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is intrinsically more appropriate to a discussion of melo- 
drama, but because these specific examples will prove useful 
in the subsequent analysis of Tecumseh. 

PatnLotusm, sio-calsiied:, (isiariciipher,. reiernrdi ines sto,any 
number of conditions at work at a given time. For the pre- 
Sentupurpoase jimt can be simply defined as that creed which 
dictatesmthat: tloveot rcountry sand: loyaktyeto rthat eccountry.'s 
institutions tand«tradataonsi, ds: the, honour-bound oblagation 
On Sthieitcit uzienm. Malt hasimelated ttomatronalism sothatadoctyine 
of group self-recognition based on a common language or his- 
tory, but is not necessarily the same. The Victorians thought 
WH ipatia Omism ais; a moralisfaculity, das; many udo jhodays. wakove of 
country, and subordination of one's own desires to, that 
country's needs “(codified as "duty") was considered an. in- 
téexraktpantsoL man'sasprritual charactens “In thespolitical 
context of the nineteenth-century, patriotism was usually 
based on race-nationalism, given intellectual respectability 
by tttemdcctirinelofsSocial Darwinism io-As four teGeorgesRobert 
Parkin, the eminent Canadian educator and Imperial Federa- 
tidnalist deqlaredunvlolivepatractismawas allied«to»aneadea 
OfPprovadéence * 

"Tam onevof those who believe:that: extended power 

and influence are not given to nations without 

some Divine purpose. I am convinced that when 

the Moral enerey ,Omea Nation, doesenot rise, Lo 

Ghestultiiimentmot that purpose, the nation as 

doomed to decay." 20 


Today, that statement reads as a rhetorical apology 


LO Bratch imperialism, but, at the time seine dualistic 
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strogglesofmencrgyvandvdéecay, im dn arena of race’ and culture, 
was hardly unusual. Nor was it uniquely British; in America 
this creed was called Anglo-Saxonism (to borrow a phrase from 
the American novelist Winston Churchil1)?!, and in Germany 
the newly formed Reich was employing similar precepts of 
Teutonpereul ture: 

The Victorian intellectuals preferred to use the term 
Civilization *rachemecnan *cultures and Irke Parkin, wrote in 
a language rich Sin ®rhetorical prejudice. “A vigourous civil- 
izavLon Was Characterized as masculine, and virility itself 
Was. 4aS-*mnuch ta noralsattribute as a ‘physical condition, “appli - 
cable tvomraces nomless than andavaduals. “Racialism fas mor - 
alrstrcsasiwekiy Campbell, an his denunciation of modern 
drama, referred to Shakespeare as the greatest poet of all 
time *becausevof his sanity, and wrote that “he never said a 
word or expressed an idea that was not essentially British 
tGechie coneein Sanity was a British attribute, a consequence 
of the mixture of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon temperaments. 
In contrast, he maintained that though Tolstoy was a great 
Written, te Could not be *considered "genius. “lolstoy, “said 
Campbell, was a pessimist, and this argued against a well- 
balanced mind. Further, he was Russian, and the Russian race, 
being a mixture of the European and the Oriental, could not 
be considered wholly sane. 

Tints: Gualiivying Of cultures In individialistic terms 


is an understandable consequence of political chauvinism, the 


dominant ideology of the late nineteenth-century. War was 
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Ssecensas*an* expression of national’ will ,Vand thistbellicosaty 


influenced aesthetics. An example may be found in Ferdinand 
Brunetiére's 1894 essay, "The Law of the Drama", in which he 
asserted that "it is always at the exact moment of its na- 
tional existence when the will of a great people is exalted 
..-Within itself, that we see its dramatic art also reach 
the: highest*pointvof its development...."2" 

National will is a euphemism for expansionism, which 
demands increased production in all spheres of social acti- 
Vityeewhether@or not) that expansion is successful or ful- 
filled. It is noteworthy that the literary "renaissance" 
in Canada in the 1870s-80s coincided with the new Dominion's 
expansion into the vast hinterland of the Northwest, and that 
the current phase of cultural nationalism coincides with a 
wide-spread reappraisal of the benefits of the economic and 
ideological influence of the United States. 

National will, as Campbell implied, was a requisite 
for a national literature’. In Canada, as has been’ mentioned, 
thasy was ito create’ critically difficultiess® which) arei briefly 
analyzed in the following chapter. But no matter how diffi- 
Cult D\ithetd'searchitoria’mational! laterature’® wast itos prove , 
it remained fixed within a dualistic idea of culture. Nat- 
urally not all writers subscribed to the simple view that 
that art which expressed worthy sentiment was necessarily 
good, but the general conditions of criticism were sophisti- 
cated developments of that idea. In the nineteenth-century, 


patriotism was perhaps the most noble sentiment of them all. 
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In England and Canada, it was expressed by a sentimental en- 
largement of the moral qualities of imperialism; in America 
it glorified an idea of liberty. David Grimstead has written 
that 

Although "patriotic feeling" was stressed as "one 

or the: first of the virtues", American plays avoided 

pure chauvinism by usually connecting devotion to 

COUNLTTY With pride: iniits treedom, justice. and 

DOMILTCal Feqtanerty 125 

Plays avoided pure chauvinism because the ideal was 
already embodied in the very structure of the melodrama, as 
ideologies always are. 

Analyzed strictlyeby structural detinvtions Tecumseh 
Ls NOt melodrama, stor it has other pretensions. ~Butsits 
contradictions and flaws, as well as achievements, are best 
understood within the context of melodrama as outlined above. 

Because it can accommodate revolutionary changes in 
human consciousness, melodrama is best defined in light of 
MES Operative Principles, das Opposedatoselpiamie Character 
Ttics.. Commonly, those principles are asolated Lhrough va 
survey of representative plays. In the. subsequent chapters 
Ciebiisestuav, -lipropose toxdo) thesOoppos ive wetnatie ds » sl ygs= 
trate by means of anyunrepreséentative play the ideological 
determination of melodrama. That Charles Mair wrote Tecumseh 
if) aneattempt to create a national Jaterature for the new 


Canadian nation makes these principles more readily identi- 
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CHAPTER TWO 


NATIONAL SENTIMENT AND POETIC DRAMA 


The Idea of National Sentiment 


Techumseh 18° ‘the’ mos't notable of a group’of plays 
written for the deliberate purpose of encouraging what was 
called a national sentiment in post-Confederation Canada, 
and its problems may be attributed in the end to that pur- 
pose. 

Although it cannot be stated as a general principle 
that polemical art is by definition inferior~-obvViously, 
this is’not so-=it must be recognized that’ the aesthetic 
worth of polemical art is a function of the principles which 
inform it. The inadequacies of Tecumseh can be explained in 
part by its allegiance to political principles which ring 
unsound today, and to the artistic form determined by those 
principles. Kipling proved that one could base remarkable 
poetry on the morality of British Imperialism, but his was 
the rare exception. Mair was not only trying to celebrate 
apolitical ideal, he was also trying to create enthusiasm 
for what we might call a secondary clause of that ideal. 

His patriotism was both Canadian and British; it could abide 
with no distinction. But because of that he had to prove 
to ‘the’ Canadian reading public that the artistic life of 


Canada was not necessarily inferior to that of Britian just 
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because it was derivative. 


In 1890, an anonymous satirist asked in the pages of 
the Dominion? lilustrated, 

Why is it--fur ye know it's true-- 

Pherlast sthingwa Canuck wil lewdo,, 

Ts Geadia, wonk that's aicom sthewp en 

Uv one uv his own countr;,men? 2 
Although that lament is still heard, and for similar reasons, 
a CeEntuGgyaco tne situation. of the Canadian, yauthom was. even 
more desperate. The Canadian nation, newly forged by the 
legislative union of a group of disparate colonies, lacked 
a cohesive cultural pattern. Mair himself had been raised 
as a colonialist in Canada West, and Iake most Canadians 
living outside Quebec, looked towards Britain and the United 
States. 2oOr an ideg of culture, a2 not unnatural condition. ian 
a silalivand eabturally underdeveloped. nation. As recent 
colonial subjects, English-speaking Canadians thought of 
themselves as transplanted Britons. When writers began to 
explore the cultural meaning of this new nation whose citizens 
they became, it is natural that they should have done so by 
attempting to ditegrate their, British heritave with their 
North American Soil, (11 Canada was to. be acnation an 10S own 
Pusat. the tramework ot the: Empire, itp was) necessary 
thateamative voice be recognized inthe ares and f1teratuce, 
Kipling provided an appropriate self-image for the young 
Dominion with his celebrated couplet from "Our Lady of the 
Snows'', which begins, "Daughter am I in my mother's house/ 
but mistress in my own." 


Mair himself expressed the ideal of Canadian nation- 
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foodmandats relat ionsto  veultune in 1875..1n thespages of 


the: Ganadian Monthly: 


This new Dominion should be the wedding of pure 
Caste, simple life, respect tor age and authority 
and the true principles of free government on this 
CONCINICNL,..1G lassauhistory tO make... nat Lond) 
Seni sNeniacorempodye. andaad National 10ea sto Garry. 
OUE. 


The, genuine and most important result of that 

OVeETaAtCLONe ass te creation OF a navional toed oF 

Sencimentownien has tor wits internal condition 

UNL Gy and -fored ts, external aspect Once. «6 
While it may be argued that the Canadian confederation was 
anything but unified and forceful, nationhood meant to Mair 
and his fellow patriots (many of them,like himself, members 
of the Canada First movement) the consolidation of British 
traditions, amongese a population. dwaried. py anat. Oo.  thesUnated 
pbtates. if Ganadians were to develop as a distinct people, 
Che sGrue.. Wen .O1 the North. wo DOrTrTOWw Naliburvon .s phrase. 
then sthat«qualaty nad’ to expressed in amatioudl diverature. 
The clarion call for this literary revival was “Sounded by. 
Thomas D'Arcy McGee in November of 1867, when he called upon 
"the young minds of the Dominion" to study the cultural 
WOCkKiNgS On OCNeT COUNLIZeGS, SO. that pele yamlLipnlspe 10Sp lee 
foeda Nedrty zeal tor Going Something inthe, sown Tight pron 
Enelt own Sori.) | Prom a POpUlatLOnN Of @LOUT sil LIaLOn. ine 
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attempt to create a national literature by invocation was 


fallacious, as Goldwin Smith observed 1893, when he maintained 
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that "without any disparagement of our native genius, we must 


answem that no such thing as ‘a literature Canadian in the 
Doecaisense exists sor is dikely-to exist. “Ganaday is.-4 
poljtiecaltexpression. There 1s no literary Hee 

in dona Tow Sense. oMlth, was cornect «5 A distinct. 
Canadian literature did emerge in the late nineteenth-century, 
but it was derivative of British, and less commonly, American 
models. But even this body of literature was not, like the 
Very otdea of Ganadian nationhood 4atselft,. retlective of <4 
uniquely Canadian attitude towards life. It was an adapta- 
CLOM OL eDnitish straditions to the Canadian map, rand panvass41- 
milation of the Canadian experience into the broader category 
Ome Br ucish culture. —lhat «ther British 7 exardeds this as cole 
onial phenomenon did not deter Canadian writers, some of 
whom frankly, predicted that in some future age, the burden 
of Empire might shift to Canada's shoulders. The idea of a 
Canadian literature was meant to be similar in principle to 
that of a} Scottusis.oryWelshi a nteratusjess onesintesrak pandiayot 
a PTEACC Al Ore 

This) search. as we may call 1t, although there was 
more of the invention than the search about it, was an 
aspectsof a colonial bourgeois, idea of nationalism, and one 
might perceive in it a secularization of Matthew Arnold's 
idea of culture. Arnold's writings were well known in 
Canada: indeed, Mair's Canada First colleague and literary 
encourager, George Denison, had received Arnold at his 


Toronto home,and won from him some faint praise for a manu- 
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script passage of Tecumseh. In Culture and Anarchy, Arnold 
had provided a definition of culture based on the human 
passion for "sweetness and light", that is, an ideal of 
human perfection, and "idea of beauty and of a human nature 
perfect on. all its eee ing the romantic patriotism of 
the late Victorian age, with its pretenses to scientific 
reason and which allowed, as discussed, for a social and 
moral idealism suited to the very concept of melodrama, 
Arnold's prescription for the perfect man became vulgarized 
as an ideal of the perfect citizen. As romantic patriotism 
was one consequence of expansionist race-nationalism, Arnold's 
ideal meeting of morality and art enabled bourgeois writers 
to justify their taste for sentimental patriotism in terms 
of -d culturai-meorality. -In fact, 1t may be argued that in 
Arnold's sense, writers like Mair never achieved the level 
of art. Expounding upon Goethe, Arnold maintained that what 
Nils tineuLsnes sthewaltist.a 1Olethoamere dma teul wae 
is Architectonice in the highest sense; that power 
of execution which creates, forms, and constitutes; 
not the profoundness of single thoughts, not the 7 
richness of imagery, not the abundance of illustration." 
Mair was content to direct his not inconsiderable 
talents towards unquestioned ends. His idea of morality, 
as witnessed by Tecumseh, was safely within the bounds of 
the Church of England and the bourgeois liberalism of 


Imperial Britain. He attempted to synthesize a national 


€xpression in his work, and to a limited extent he sticceeded, 
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His concept of what constituted that expression was however 


Lgoomcledar, as will) ber seengin, the examination oF sathesplay 
Tecumseh. Mair might well have agreed with the anonymous 
critic, who responded to Goldwin Smith's pessimism by writing 
that, 

Ferlapsvitwelsenot StmiGrly, accuratomtomsay that 

Perey 0s say nationaltec limo sini Canada, storia 

Colony 145 not.a nation; but theremis a Canadian 

sentiment strong and vigourous and animating, 

and this Sentiment must and will) find expression 

In nats View production. and» from, @imrataive, press.;* 8 
In order to express. that sentiment, Mair chose a colonial 
theme. Tecumseh celebrates an Indian chief who collaborated 
with the British in order to revenge himself against American 
LI USCS Seitos hasepeopl 6: 

One can detect and identify certain class interests 
ins this. choice. - The) Canadian bourgeoisie of the late nine- 
teenth-centuyry was not wholly. secure in its patriotism; the 
annexation movement revealed a strong pro-American tendency, 
especially amongst the business class, and the massive influx 
of working-class immigrants introduced a variety of national 
andwic hassaloyaltues,. aS weld jase antapathaesk, jAnd: of, course, 
there was the matter of the French-speaking population of 
Quebec, which wassnot entirely satistved with athe structupe 
ofa Gontederataon, muchydiess with),the .Bri taisheiconnectiion..guhat 
Mair chose a hero whose actions identified him with the pro- 
Dinetyeoe the Bratiish Empire, 1s casilysunderstoodeator sthe 
my th-making process of Canadian history had prepared him by 
establishing the conditions in such a way that Canadian in- 


terests were identified wholly with Britain. 
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Tecumseh is set in the War of 1812, a period which pro- 
vided not only a sense of heroism and romance, but an ideo- 
logical basis for Canadian nationalism. 

in the Imperrvalist version of popular history, the. War 
of 1812 cemented the national foundations of Canada. It 
was seen, and to some extent still is, as a popular resis- 
tance against a rapacious and powerful invader, in which 
the yeomanry of Canada was led to victory by a small corps 
of British officers. The real heroes were held to be the 
descendants of the United Empire Loyalists, the settlers 
who were deprived of their livelihood in the Thirteen Colonies 
because they remained loyal to the crown. The’ Loyalists 
themselves became a symbol of the British presence in Canada, 
as opposed to the later groups of immigrants, who were att- 
racted by land grants, and many of whom maintained their 
American sympathies. By the 1880s, the right to bear the 
initials U.E. after one's name was a mark of social pedigree, 
much like the American practice of tracing oné'ss descent to 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Mair himself seems to have felt the 
lack of Loyalist heritage in his family keenly. In 1884,he 
wrote to Denison that the significance of the initials were 
now "applicable all round to those who think that the des- 
CiitesmrOr OUT peuvle Intall parts Ofetne Worldseare <0 De 
wrought out through a close attachment’ of the whole imperial 
system... I feel I am as much a U.E. Loyalist as you or any- 
body. = ? 


Berger points out that the patriots of the late 
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nineteenth-century regarded the Loyalists as their spiritual 
forebears, fa and did not hesitate to alter the facts to 
suit their purpose. It was held that the sixty-thousand 
Loyalists who settled in New Brunswick, Lower Canada, and 
Upper Canada were "the very cream of the population of the 


: : 1 : 
Thirteen Colonies! land that "no country in the world ever 


received a better class of immigrants." 


The Loyalist cult 
established two poles of Canadian nationalism. It was in- 
herently anti-American, for it glorified a group that was 
hounded for its beliefs, subjected to abuse, and deprived of 
its lands because it would not abide with treason, and it 
was equally pro-British, for the Loyalists sought refuge and 
liberty under the Union Flag. The Canadian Imperialists 
believed that the British constitutional monarchy was by virtue 
of its social hierarchies a greater guarantee of individual 
rights and freedom than the "mobocracy" to the south. The 
struggle of the Loyalists, and that of their children in the 
War of 1812, established a militant antecedent for the post- 
Confederation era. Further,the Loyalist tradition established 
a concept of racial hegemony in Canada; Mair's generation 
did not trust the Québecois, and considered their part in the 
American Revolution to be equivocal at best. And as for the 
exploits of the Québecois militia in the War of 1812, it will 
be seen that Mair did not see fit to mention them in Tecumseh. 
In essence, the glorification of the Loyalist was an 
3 


attempt to create what John Porter has called a “charter myth"? 


a foundation of national sentiment created in struggle, and 
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thus, ‘ahwactiof natdonalewalicti For) thel late, Victorianereyi- 
Sionists,. the War of 1812 consolidated the Loyalist tra- 
dition, for it was accepted that it was the descendants of 
the Loyalists who made up the militia, which in turn was 
responsible for victory. Of the militial legend, the mil- 
itary historian C. P Stacey has written, 

It is perfectly true that the militia played an 

essential part of the defense of Canada, but it 

was still a secondary part. The country was not 

defended in 1812 merely by youngsters fresh from 

the tail of the plough. It was scientifically 

defended by men trained for the job...Upper 

Canada was saved in the campaign of 1812 because 

the province was actually better prepared for war 

than the United States; 14 

Stacey argues the now-accepted view that Upper Canada 
was defended primarily by British regular troops (of which 
some regiments were indeed raised in Canada) and that the 
militia was usually engaged in support and logistics roles. 
But the militia legend is as old as the war itself. <A sermon 
delivered in the town of York (now Toronto) in November of 
1812, presumably by John Strachan, Bishop of York and arch- 
itect of the governing Family Compact, maintained that, 

It will be told by our future historians that 

the province of Upper Canada, without the 

assistance of men or arms, except a handfull of 

regular troops, repelled its invader, slew or 

took them all prisoners...And never, surely, was 

greater activity shown any country than our 

militia have exhibited, never greater valour, 

and more approved conduct....15 
It the historians later chose not to tell this story, the 
poets did. Tecumseh is a paean to the militia legend, and 


contains distortions of the actual events in order to re- 


inforce its theme. 
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In order to create a national culture, it may be ar- 


gued, it is necessary to create myths. 16 And like all myths, 
the one Mair tried to fashion out of the militia legend had 

a truthful basis. Certainly the whole province was mobilized 
during the war, and without question, the invasion was re- 
pelled. But it is not too extreme to typify these attempts 
as myth-making, not simply because their accounts were larger 
than life, but because they attempted to use historical events 
to embody and illustrate imponderable principles of being. 

A myth attempts to explain through an event or happening 

the larger significance of the order of being, and to make 
clear intangible principles. The attempt to createa myth 

out of the War of 1812 was of course fallacious; indeed, the 
very concept of a national myth, especially when it is arbi- 
trarily designed, is subject to fallacies, for it defines 
culturewviin itermseo fiicons titution: 

"National sentiment," in the poet's vocabulary of the 
late nineteenth-century was akin to what Goldwin Smith called 
"literary unity'': a concept of national culture based on the 
growing body of literature and art through the centuries. In 
vain, Mair and the propagandists of Canada First and the 
later Imperial Federation League, attempted to win recogni- 
tion in Great Britain for Canadian history and literature. 
As British patriots, they felt--not unreasonably, perhaps-- 
that the struggle of the Loyalists to save the British con- 
nection in North America was a major event in the history of 


the Empire, but the British preferred to think of the War of 
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Poheeewien they thougnt ofsict at alle as a provincial aspect 


of the much greater struggle on the European continent. Be- 
side the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo, the skirmishes 
of Lake Erie and Beaver Dam are significant only to those 
who hold a stake in their results. Mair was to encounter 
this diffidence personally, when his negotiations for a 
British edition of Tecumseh fell through, apparently be- 
cause of disinterest in London. 

But in Canada, Tecumseh especially was singled out as 
major achievement towards a Canadian literature. The Montreal 
Gazette suggested that the play deserved "honourable recog- 
Necro in the metropolis  “oL English literature ,'"/ and even 
as late as 1906, it was stated that ''Tecumseh will take a 


ni8 But 


foremost and enduring place in our Canadian letters. 
perhaps the most revealing remark of all was that of the 

critic who praised the play ‘because there was not a classical 
allusion to be found in the text?? We can see here the notable 
quality of Tecumseh and similar works for the Victorian re- 
adership; they seemed to successfully integrate the Canadian 


eoisipiritys*° 


with a traditional form, thus reaffirming 
the culture interdependency of Canada and a Britain from 
which they were so often excluded. This suggests an answer 
to the first major critical question about these plays, which 


asks why they were written in the form of poetic drama. 


The Poetic Drama 


Michael Tait has argued that of the factors accounting 
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for the obvious mediocrity of early Canadian drama, "the most 
decisive was the separation of the nineteenth-century play- 
wright from the active theatre of his fan ema He attributes 
this separation to the audiences' preference for imported 
plays. "For want of even a minority demand for the perfor- 
mance of native plays, these would-be dramatists were com- 
pefied willy-nilly “to write for *the "closet rather than ‘the 


stages, 004? 


In fact, there was a minority demand for Cana- 
dian plays, but the actor-managers of the nineteenth-century 
could afford only to respond to the majority demands. Al- 
though critics were calling for a native literature in the 
immediate post-Confederation years, it was not until the 
first decade of the present century that a strong demand for 
Canadian drama could be heard, in the writings of men like 
B.K. Sandwell and Fred Tacope. Byethat ime, Crit rcs nda 
been influenced by the development of modern realism and 

the thesis-play, as well as growing recognition of the mono- 
polistic control exerted by the American syndicates on the 
Canadian theatre. Unlike the idea of a Canadian literature, 
which was based on a concern for national sentiment, the idea 
of a Canadian theatre emerged as the only viable alternative 
to American cultural imperialism. 

It is true that Mair, like most Canadian dramatists, 
was alienated from the stage, although there is evidence, 
from internal scrutiny and external sources, that he hoped 
tofsec his plays produced. But we may also suppose that 


other factors as well determined the selection of the poetic 
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drama, and that this decision did not necessarily mean only 
that he intended to write for the closet alone. Had Mair 
been impelled by an urge to see his work on stage above all 
else, he could have elected a more conventional three-act 
form, and cast his subject as a typical melodrama, according 
to the theatrical tastes of the time. And although produc- 
tion would have been difficult to come by, it was not impos- 
sible; despite the American control of the circuits, there 
were a number of Canadian touring companies which might 
conceivably have been interested. Even while Mair was writing 
Tecumseh, the Marks Brothers were touring Canada with their 
home-made potboilers. 

The nineteenth-century theatre was, as Tait has written 
"the most energetic [and] popular...that Canada has ever 
enjioyed2" But that fact may indicate more than the alien- 
ation of the Canadian dramatists; it may also suggest why 
they chose the forms they did. The late Victorian drama, 
especially in North America was hardly distinguished by its 
artistic achievement; the focus was still on the actor and 
spectacle. The popular melodrama was addressed to the broad- 
est possible audience, and in the terms of the day, could 
be described. as vulgar. , It pandered to the tastes of its 
audiences--as most theatre does--and we must question whether 
writers like Mair had much sympathy for those tastes. Who 
comprised the audience? In Mair's ideal theatre, we might 
hypothesize, it would consist of intellectuals and men of 


quality who, like himself, saw themselves as the leaders and 
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moral instructers of the fledgling nation. But as D'Arcy 
McGee pointed out in 1867, just twenty years before the 
publication of Tecumseh, there were only approximately "six 
thousand educated men" in the Dominion, including clergy and 
medical doctors, and excluding school teachers.”> These 
figures expanded enormously over the next generation, but 
there can be little doubt that the theatre of the day looked 
elsewhere for its audience; to tradesmen, farmers, workers, 
and their families. This was not Mair's audience, nor I 
think, did he intend it to be. 

There existed in the late nineteenth-century an idea 
of high and low art,an educated and vulgar art. It was the 
ditkerencesvetween a Keats ode “and 4d street ballad, a ‘Cenci 
and a Shenandoah. This was in large part a class division. 
Today, we account for these differences between high and low 
--for they still exist--in terms of genre and archetypal mode, 
OUtsthney Vietorian critic did not usually consider art in 
structural terms. The relation of form and theme concerned 
him only insofar as the one complemented the other, to create 
unity--a word which, as we shall see in our discussion of 
Tecumseh,held a more restricted meaning than it does today. 

It cannot be forgotten that Mair had established him- 
self as poet before he commenced writing his drama and that in 
choosing the poetic drama as his vehicle, he was following 
_the respectful tradition of Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Shelley. 
But behind that tradition one can find a more complex reason- 


ing at work. It was felt that only through the medium of poetry 
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could ideals be expressed to the fullest. If the poetic 


drama meant that the play would be consigned to the closet, 
so be it; there is little evidence that Mair was even in- 
terested in the theatre asvanything other than a platform 
for his own ideas. 

As a theatrical style, the poetic drama has never 
fully recouped its losses at the hands of the realistic melo- 
drama, and although poetic tragedies were performed success- 
fully throughout the nineteenth-century, they had lost their 
preeminence, In 1900, William Archer asked rhetorically 
whether it was "'too much to say that, barring some tawdry 
pieces of theatrical claptrap, the whole blank-verse drama 
of the nineteenth-century is still-born, abortive?"~° 

His answer of course was that the question was per- 
fectly sound, and that experiments in poetic drama were in- 
variably hampered by a poor and confused understanding of 
the form. He found the idea of an historical episode dressed 
in pseudo-seventeenth-century language, expressing Victorian 
sentiments, to be absurd. He concluded that the poetic 
dramatist identified drama with artificiality. 

Archer's was the standard realist critique of the 
poetic drama, and although his view is widely accepted today, 
it met with resistance in his own. In 1902, John Todhunter 
wrote that the poetic drama "is a form of imaginative expres- 
sion quite unique for range of thought and for subtlety in 


27. 


the suggestion of delicate phases of emotion." We will 


see how his prescription, which seems to describe the formal 
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pretensions of Tecumseh aptly, is an invitation to melodrama. 
Todhunter, further statea stnat, 

..-when we have to deal with a play which is also 

a poem, we enter a new region of dreamland, with 

a new atmosphere, a more idealized play of emotion 

and dramatic action, and a more idealized form of 

language with new difficulties to be mastered. The 
plane of the ideal is distinctly raised--it may be 

to an Olympian height--above the level of prose 

drama. 28 

We have seen that Mair was interested above all in 
sentiment and that the choice of the poetic drama as a form 
was determined equally by the natural talent of the poet and 
a Class bias an /the concept of culture. | As will be discussed, 
Mair chose the genre of heroic tragedy, for similarly ideo- 
logical reasons. But whatever their aspirations, the choice 
of the poetic drama served to reinforce the already melodrama- 
tic structure in the scheme of his material. The reason for 
this can be seen between the lines of Todhunter's above state- 
ment, as well as in the very idea of national sentiment. 

The poetic drama reflects sentiment through the com- 
pression of language and action--the very artificiality 
criticized by Archer. As Todhunter suggests, poetic diction 
is designed to reveal more of the intangible world of emo- 
tional quality than prose allows. This can be accounted for 
simply; the compression of resonances and images in poetry 
evokes an emotional response conditioned by linguistic pre- 
cision. in, the drama,. the concept, of jan wdealsssntiment,, 
therefore, can only be reflected in the actions and speech 


of virtuous men, and by contrast, in the actions of evil men. 


The poetic dramatist depicts those rare actions and moments 
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Ommanitest sentiment) by ‘ayprocess of isoliation. (Today, as 
Ne tee eCOetheered lo tetnadit.on, We workwiwithea simi lareprin- 
ciple... Because we believe a character is revealed through 
dramatic action, we structure plays so that those incidents 
which neveal and develop that character are isolated and 
compounded. Dot Maina ukemany cdirama lis tawhOewantsS eto 
celebrate an ideal of unflawed man, had to express sentiment 
iNeel over as taturesoushns heroes! Jtheyawere watten <a lle 
symbolic virtues of an ideological creed. Through the ar- 
tifice of language, he was able to depict those qualities of 
Che sianeawitcheheszadmired, Jandeby Meancaon fhe: antiaice, of 
AGtiIOn, -heswas, table sto threaten that virtue. ‘lt,1s notable 
hee ethat amuchesot our casual vocabulany of criticism ss 34 
legacy of Victorian romanticism; the linguistic idea of a 
dramatist.depacting a)character, and painting his scene on 
the broad canvas of the stage, implies a static certainty 

of dramatic values, which is essentially melodramatic. 

When one recalls Bentley's phrase that melodrama is 
the naturalism of the dream life, Todhunter's assertion that 
the poetic drama takes us into a new region of dreamland 
suggests more than a romantic idealization. Archer found 
thesincongcuiticssot the poetic dramagabsurdjwands at least 
one of Mair's critics frowned at the notion of Indian warriors 
speaking ein iambic pentameter. But to Mair, the idea of an 
Elizabethan Indian chief was no more incongruous than that of 
an Elizabethan Julius Caesar. The poetic drama by its very 


convention lifted the action out of the merely historical. 
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Tecumseh is a conscious fantasy, not just of history as it 
was or should have been, but as it always has been, and 
always shall be. It would be unfair to say that Mair was 

a slave to convention. Rather,like Wilfred Campbell, he 
valued the Shakespearean tradition as a form of classical 
structure.» (Later, in his life, Mair was‘to reveal to an 
interviewer that Shakespeare and Walter Scott were his most 
prized authors as a child,)?9 For a writer wanting to prove 
the validity of a British Canadian literature, what better 
model was there than the one most respected as the summit of 
national genius? Using the pseudo-Shakespearean form, Mair 
could synthesize the artifice of the poetic drama, which 
allowed for the celebration of sentiment, and the lyricism 
of his own nature poetry, which expressed his romantic view 
of the Canadian landscape. Thus, the poetic drama was not 
just appropriate, but wholly integral» to'his theme; it :al- 
lowed him to contain his action in an idealized unity. 

Poetic diction and form raised the action above the 
level of the trivial and anecdotal. With its fantastic 
imagery and "dreamland" setting, the poetic drama would 
ideally immortalize its subjects in the convention of the 
ages, that is, in the respected traditions of English Lit- 
erature. Tecumseh would stand forever beside Henry V. 

Because it enlarges certain aspects of human experience, 
the poetic drama is often melodramatic. It enshrines fixed. 
values, which are readily vitalized by means of a threat and 


it allows for an extreme range of probability. As has been 
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discussed, probability depends on an idea of decorum. In the 
popular melodrama,wild coincidence and accident could be 
decorous in the violence of the symbolic action. In the 
poetic drama, that probability took a different form. It was 
more than a theatrical affirmation of the melodramatic con- 
test; it was an expression of sublime fate. 

Any play which glorifies a polemical ideal in roman- 
tic terms is an act of depiction, an arrangement of values 
and threats, and is consequently melodramatic. But in 
Tecumseh the basis of the virtue is an idea of national unity 
and glory. The play attempts to instruct the reader as to 
the proper definition of that virtue, as well as championing 
Lt. Jhus, an Tecumseh at least, probability is a, function of 
morality. It is presented, not always successfully,as causal 
by nature,;or rather, the dramatist attempted a causality. 
"There 1s no. free will," Mair once declared, "destiny rules 
ali".” Destiny is this case was on the side of the righteous. 
and the righteousness of Tecumseh was singular, in that it 
was also E6nshrined in a political structure. Even when) the 
SouporeLSevtracre, as sit ws, M6ant, tor Demin Locumseh rien 
prevails, for the fallen hero himself becomes a symbol of 


moral grandeur and a promise of hope for the new Canada. 
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CHAPTER. THREE 
TE CUMSET 
ines lracgedvyy of wetroy 


lL have, statedsthat Charles Mair wanted. to-write a 
tragedy. but produced ja. melodrama... His choice of material 
demanded a melodramatic treatment, and yet, there are strong, 
if undeveloped, tragic elements in the play. We may begin 
profitably with, the premise that Mair, tried to, create a tra- 
gedy., but, was defeated by contradictizons, in. his jscheme. His 
failure, to create, a tragedy, 15 not due solely -to, his sinade- 
quacies as a dramatist. It owes as much to his complexity 
of theme, a complexity that he was unable to perfect. 

Mair elt that. the, history, of Tecumseh wassinherengly 
dramatic, and it..appears.ithat. he, chose. the drama sas. hise veg 
hicle because the subject that interested him demanded that 
eee His. ambition, was not, to wHite a play. so much: as. to 
Write an appropriate treatment,of diecumseh’s, Jife »(Shrive 
Poi mus out that Mairehod been, Interested. in ecumns eh sin Ge 
his twenties, as may be seen by the inclusion of his poem, 

"Prologue to Tecumseh" in his first volume of poetry, Dream- 
land and, Othe Beenie) 4 In, his spretacesto thew play. Maar 
supplied a summary of that aspect which drew his interest to 


Lhe s.co ry, 


Both [Brock and Tecumseh] were men of transcen- 
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dant ability, to whose genius and self-sacrifice 


ae aeNe Most Critical period in her history ts due 
the preservation of Canada to the Empire. At the 
outbreak of war, numbers of aliens domiciled in 
the Upper Province had contrived to spread dismay 
amongst the timid and wavering section of the 
community. It was at this juncture that the bold 
stroke of Brock and Tecumseh at Detroit electrified 
the people. Both heroes subsequently fell, but not 
until all Canada, inspired by their example, had 
résolyedoeto fightieutacutse, 3 
Mair was struck by the image of Brock's friendship 
with Tecumseh, which has passed down into popular legend, 
and naturally enough the main focus of the play is to be 
foundsingAct IV, which deals swith jthatdahhfanee ¢hagNotasurs 
prasangly j»eMadir's tdescriptiontis ereallyythat tog anmheroic 
romance, »rather :than ‘a: tragedy, for theepassing ofiethe 
heroes jcreates, the conditnons cof fa new eworld;ewhichsathey 
do not live to see. Because of this romanticism, Mair's 
tragicepretension, whicheis «developed .in\hecumseh is astruggle 
fonihicipeople andgliefroy's search for natural order, is at 
an impasse. Neither Brock nor Tecumseh have any kind of tra- 
cigetlawyeas git ths: connionlyminderstood phthatyis witha’ tyawt+or 
character }cor amoral ‘circumstance ttat gengenders trdgicraction. 
imabact pathei rhonly weakness sand Ltyus; shared byebothsdis 
a surfeit of trust, for in the end, their dreams are set back 
by the deceit of others, whom they trusted unwisely. When 
they die, they do not fall from a great height; instead they 
ascend in apotheosis. This is a quality of romance, and in- 
deed, Tecumseh might have attained the level of a complete 


romance (the dramatic form of which is often melodrama) had it 


not been fos .a ecurioushinelusiom on Maiiighsr part. 
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Tecumseh is unusual in that it has three main pro- 


tagonists, and two major antagonists, behind whom may be 

found a gallery of lesser figures aligned on the sides of good 
and evil. Tecumseh is obviously the main character; the 
action of the play takes place in his shadow, although he is 
absene. fora good portdonlot. it. His lite as,one of the 

major unities in the play, although it does not successfully 
integrate the action. But, there. are other unifying factors. 
Brock, who enters only for Act 1V, but whose arrival as the 
champion of the romance is anticipated before that, and whose 
memory inspires the final act; and Lefroy, the romantic bo- 
hemian whose quest for the ideal counterpoints the main action. 
Opposing them are the Prophet, Tecumseh's megalomaniac brother 
who precipitates disaster through selfishness, and Harrison, 
the commander of the American forces, who feels a natural kin- 
ship with his enemies. 

Tecumseh and Brock are virtuous men, heroes in the ful- 
lest sense of the word , and because their virtue is invul- 
nerable to corruption or flaw, they are tragic only in the 
naive sense that they lose their lives. They are melodrama- 
tic characters, but before discussing the consequences of 
that statement, it would be best to examine the one charac- 
ter in the play who does undergo the semblance of a tragic 
experience. This is not to say that Mair successfully wrote 
a tragedy around Lefroy, but here he came closer than with 
any other character. Lefroy is the most complex character 


in the play, and in the end, he 1s undone by his own .contra- 
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dictions. Although Lefroy should properly be regarded as the 


protagonist of a sub-plot, he provides the play with its 
structural unity, bringing together what might otherwise be 
two separate plays, one dealing with the Indian's defeat by 
Harrison at Tippecanoe, and the other with the British 
alliance against the invading Americans in 1812. 

Three things serve to unite these events: Tecumseh's 
struggle to unitehis people against the encroaching American 
republic, the heroic contest between the British Empire and 
republicanism in North America, and Lefroy's fruitless quest. 

Why indeed is Lefroy in the play, and why should he 
be a major character? It is not only that Mair felt the need 
for a romantic sub-plot,although the conventions of Shakes- 
pearean classicism would seen to require one. Lefroy's quest, 
his love for Iena, is more than a reasonably well-integrated 
sub-plot; it is given too much prominence in the play, and 
Lefroy is too sharply contrasted to Tecumseh on the one hand 
and Brock on the other to be dismissed lightly. At first, 
it might appear that Mair had two plays in mind, a romantic 
epic about the War of 1812, encompassing the tragic history 
of Tecumseh, and a romantic tragedy about man's relation with 
Nature. But Lefroy's significance to the main plot is more 
than coincidental. 

Lefroy is a visionary given the chance to live his 
dream; he loses it for reasons he hardly recognizes, and 
exits: in despair. His action is never fully tragic, but 


there is a tragic potential in it. We must admit Mair's 
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limitations as a dramatist here, for those elements which 


could be developed into tragedy in Lefroy's character are the 
least emphasized. It is no accident that in this sub-plot we 
see the greatest reliance on coincidence and exaggeration, 

that is, disproportionate decorum. For in Lefroy, Mair attemp- 
ted to dramatize a contradiction which he himself may have 
felt deeply. 

John Matthews has statedthat ''In Lefroy, Mair is saying 
farewell to a romantic dream whose attraction he can still 
feel, but which he has now outgrown". * There is some validity 
in this statement, but it does little to explain Lefroy's com- 
plexity. ._In a letter to Denison, written while he was still 
writing the play, Mair referred to Lefroy's occasional func- 
tion as a chorus.” AS a choral tigure.s Letroy's function sis 
restricted to long passages of natural description. But the 
idea of a chorus permits an understanding of Lefroy's rela- 
tionship to the other characters. He is a student of Brock 
and Tecumseh, learning principles from both of them which in 
the end transform him from a romantic innocent into a man of 
accLony ata creat price. ler royyemtue PeErcepcive: arList, 
ennobles the two heroes by admiring them. The change he ex- 
periences as a result of knowing them is an index of their 
greatness. 

In Act one, scene two, Lefroy is established as a 
romanticist who must always long for perfection, and in 
his search we find Mair's principal device for integrating 


the traditional poetic drama with Canadian sentiment. Lefroy 
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is both artist and naturalist; as he wanders through the forest, 


he cannot help but categorize the surrounding flora: 

bh 1s is the arum which within its root 

holds life and death; and this the Prince's 

Pune), Fadel esseas, lovey and? truth .24" 

The precision with which he turns to nature as a met- 
aphor and antithesis of human life is a habit of Lefroy's, 
although it is to be found amongst the other characters in 
lesser degree. He feels dwarfed by the greatness of the 
forest, but prefers’ it to the "sordid towns™ of men, for 

ss wheresiigam alpart of Nature’s self 

And not divorced from Her like men who plod 

the weary streets of care in search of gain. 

Lefroy is an artist, we are told, and identifiable as 
such by his romantic sentiment. When in Act V, scene VI, 
Lefroy is engaged in hand to hand combat, his antagonist, 
an American officer accuses him of betraying his race. Lefroy 


responds with a romantic credo claiming that 


My genius leans, like Nature, to all sides 
Can love them all at once, and live with all. 


The officer's reply shows that Lefroy is recognizable not just 
as a sentimentalist, but as an artist: 


So! So! you are a poet, painter, what? Well that 
ESTNOthIng ;MamustMtrysand Kidwevyour 


By his sentiments alone, Lefroy is recognized as a 
creative artist; presumably his lofty idealism, with its 
mystic overtones, is considered the property of aesthetics. 
But nowhere do we see him in the act of creation, which 
leads us to suspect that he is an artist by stature rather 


thanematerial efforts «Mair calls him’a®"poet=artist", and 
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DL 
it is true that in Act 1 scene 11 he declaims a poem to an 


audience of trees. But even this is not extraordinary, for 
lena does the same, and as for Lefroy's later description 
of the prairies to Brock, they are only marginally more 
poetic in form than the usual dialogue. Lefroy is an artist 
who does not create, but his creativity is evidenced by his 
superior perceptions. His poem to the trees, which he invites 
to listen with the words "Be audience, ye still untroubled 
stems", is both romantic credo and a paean to the Indians, 
whom he personifies as 

A tameless soul--the sunburnt savage free-- 

Free and untainted by the greed of gain: 

Great Nature's man content with Nature's food. 
Mair, like others of his day, believed that racialism had a 
moral and scientific basis, and that the Indians could be 
stereotyped as innocent children of nature whose age of 
glory was at an end. Lefroy has come to meet Iena, and 
learns from her that Tecumseh has pronounced a ban on inter- 
racial’ marriage in an attempt to preserve the race. Lefroy 
argues to Tecumseh that the ban is unfair, "for if they 
should not marry, neither should they love". But although 
Tecumseh relents, and promises to respect their love, Mair 
has created an equivocal situation. He admits, through 
Iena, that the ban is a necessary step against the relent- 
less American advance. But he is not advocating inter- 
racial marriage as a principle, as it may seem. Lefroy is 
an exceptional man, illustrative of the more exclusive 


principle of the compatibility of like spirits. Later in 
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his life, Mair would write that "in general, the Frenchman 
married the Indian and sank to the level of her tastes and 
inclinations. In general the Englishman married the Indian and 
raised ‘her ‘to the’ level? or his ‘own.’"* The issue is not whether 
the Indians should be left alone in peace, but who should 

have the right to influence their future in the new age. 
Tecumseh's dream that his people will live independent of 

the white is even at this point foredoomed, as his acceptance 
of Lefroy indicates. 

In Act II, scene I, Lefroy has become Tecumseh's pupil; 
he is told that if he wants Iena, he must prove himself worthy 
asaman. Although Lefroy responds like the European he is, 
by maintaining that his promise is his bond, Tecumseh wants to 
see him in action. He must acquit himself with valour be- 
fore Nhe as accepted into’ the itribe.. This as the first step 
LietHeeeroslOnaOt Wetroy. Suidea ly salthough herdogs: NOt srec= 
ognize it. The prospect of joining the Indians seems to ful- 
LUblahise dreams. .Andi poet though he bes he as no. paciias et. 
Even the prospect of war appeals to him. 

In his role as Tecumseh's pupil, Lefroy attends the 
Council of Vincennes, to which Harrison has summoned the 
Indians to receive an American ultimatum. Tempers rise, and 
when Harrison tries to justify American expansionism because 
it provides a new world for the masses of phe vadt dae poor, 
Lefroy interrupts violently, condeming American hypocrisy. 


Here we see him as refugee from cynical realism--we are told 
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later that he is a former supporter of the revolution. He 


indicts the Americans as "rich thieves" and prophesies that 

The time will come when that dread power--the poor-- 

Whom in their greed and pride of wealth they spurn-- 

Will rise on them and tear them from their seats"..... 

In .all,the freaming of. the Universe 

There is no darker vision of despair. 

INES PTOSpect OL Class wal iS Dbacak to Lerroy., as 1t 
was to many of Mair's generation, who thought of it in terms 
of the excesses of the French Revolution. Class war is not 
seen here as the consequence of the political economics of 
the United*States; but as the disastrous. result of the ir- 
responsibility of a few plutocrats. Lefroy anticipates here 
that which he will learn from Brock; that the United States 
is unstable because it lacks the orderliness of the British 
Empire. Thus class war can only be avoided if every man is 
content with his station, an ideal possible only when the 
natural leaders fulfill their responsibilities to the nation. 
Lefroy's recognition of the fallacies of the American system 
tS his first step towards an admisSsion--if not an overt ac- 
ceptance--of that fact. He will also learn, implicity, that 
Tecumseh's planned federation of the tribes works on the 
same principle as the British Empire. By involving himself 
in what is an essentially political debate, Lefroy is un- 
knowingly retreating from his ideal of utopian anarchism. 
In order to win Iena, he must involve himself in the very 
Principles, he tled to the tovest CO Gscape, snd Tt 1s a sign 


of his ambivalence--and Mair's ambiguity--that he cannot re- 


cognize this. 
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In Act 1l1,scene 11, Lefroy suffers a reversal. He and 
Tecumseh have travelled to the western prairies to recruit the 
distant tribes into the federation. The Indian village of 
Tippecanoe is left in the charge of the Prophet, who with 
characteristic spite, gives Iena to Tarhay, a subordinate chief. 
Iena's dilemma is contrasted to that of the Indians as a whole; 
the formal sequence of Act 111 begins with alternating scenes 
of Harrison in council with his officers as they prepare to 
attack Tippecanoe, and Iena's attempts to defy the Prophet. 
This is a naive use of montage to create suspense and emphasize 
the growing threat while Tecumseh and Lefroy are offstage. 
Iena's plight may diminish the threat to the Indian camp by 
trivializing it, but it is necessary that both Tecumseh and 
Lefroy are in danger of losing their most valued dreams in 
their absence. Lefroy's fate has become identified with 
Tecumseh's. Jena promises to sacrifice herself to Tarhay if 
thee Propheitewi idly cally ofiethe,attack: Blusteas flarhayyaccepts 
this condition, the Prophet retaliates with his mystical 
authorities and frightens Tarhay into submission: 

R.cERSGG HERES. 2FS RASS Tarhay-attend?! 

I can see dreadful visions in the air; 

I can dream awful dreams of life and fate; 

I can bring darkness on the heavy earth; 

I can fetch shadows from our father's graves; 

And spectres: trom the sepulchres, of hell: 

Who dares dispute with me disputes with death! 

The Prophet's "mummery', as Mair labels it in his foot- 
notes, has been exploited by Tecumseh in order to extend his 


authority, and has his implicit sanction, although he is un- 


aware of the malevolent ends to which it is directed. 
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It is because of this authority, which triumphs even 
over Iena's purity of heart, that the Prophet is able to pre- 
Cipitate the necdeelaeae Tippecanoe. 

Tecumseh arrives from his journey only to find the 
smouldering ruins of the Indian town. But the defeat, while 
ruining his dream for the moment, strengthens his resolve. As 
the Prophet slinks off in disgrace, Tecumseh vows to join the 
British in the imminent war: 

Butewhy désparrevyenriMissnoet Tost! "The English 

are our friends. 

My *SDirEerperises: tient 

Tecumseh loses his town, and Lefroy has lost Iena. In 
order to escape marrying Tarhay, she has fled into the wilder- 
ness, and to Lefroys' mind, certain death. 

At the end of Act 111, the action between Tecumseh and 
the Prophet is completed, and were it not for Iena's absence 
and Tecumseh's somewhat arbitrary resolve to join with the 
British, the play would be finished. But Mair has not yet 
begun to explore his real theme, that of the spiritual legacy 
Of tne "indians ‘ast Ps passed ony toeCanada. “Inethis sense, 
the first three acts are expository; they create a situation 
so desperate for Tecumseh that his final stand at Moravian 
Town will hold the significance of a Gotterdammerung. The 
defeat at Tippecanoe has given him a material reason to join 
with the British, which will grow into a moral imperative when 
he meets Brock. But this scheme can only be reckoned a poster- 
Teri; di the meantime yi cers Lefroy who, despite his minor 
role in the subsequent events provides the unity of dramatic 


as opposed to thematic-action. 
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The action shifts abruptly at the beginning of Act 1V, 


when the Chorus makes the first of two incongruous appearances 
to announce the declaration of war :in.1812... Nothing is seen 
of Tecumseh and Lefroy until scene V, although we know that 
Brock has met Tecumseh and formed a firm alliance. Tecumseh 
is on the way to realizing his dream, but Lefroy must still 
find Iena. When Elliot mentions Lefroy's "bootless" quest for 
Iena in passing, Brock recognizes the name as that of a child- 
hood friend, and although we have presumed until now that 
Lefroy is either a Frenchman or a Québecois, we learn that 
like Brock, he is a Guernseyman. Brock recalls him with 
fondness: 

He had in youth, 

All goods belonging to the human heart, 

But fell away to Revolution's side-- 

Impuisive e'er and oler prompt to see 

In kings but tyrants, and in laws but chains. 

Brock is Lefroy's second teacher, and the scene leads 
to the comeirontation that 1sathescore.o£ (this.attempted .tra- 
gedy. From Tecumseh, Lefroy has learned manliness and justice; 
from Brock he learns the necessity of social responsibility. 
If he can learn well from both of them, he will synthesize 
their respective qualities and emerge as Mair's prototypical 
Ganadianeielt-is not to be, however, for his fate is sealed 
by "Revolution 's «calculating sons'!.. dt yis Noty»enoughsthat 
Lefroy learns the need for secular responsiblity; he must 
fully experience the effects of its abuse. lIena's death in 


NetaVuis Lefroybspiinalelessongin( theginequities pot shuman 


conduct and the need for moral guardianship such as the Empire 
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represents. His early enchantment with revolution will be paid 
in full with a personal loss. 

The circumstances of Brock's meeting with Lefroy are 
curious, and indicate Mair's strengths as well as his weaknesses 
as a dramatist. The scene is the bank of the Detroit River, 
across from the American fort, on the eve of the attack; Brock 
and his staff are quartered in Colonel Baby's nearby mansion. 

A procession of characters enters into the moonlight to muse 
on the fortunes of war that have transformed this sylvan scene 
into an apprehension of war. The first,Captain Robinson of 
the Canadian militia, serves as a chorus, extolling the peace- 
fulness of the scene, and invoking a future when ''the strong 
and generous youths of Canada" will make pilgrimage to Baby's 
mansion: 

So ghall they profit, drinking of the past 

And, drinking loyally, enlarge the faith 

Which love of country breeds in noble minds. 

Mair was of course speaking to his own generation, some 
of whom had heard first-hand reminiscences of the war. Indeed, 
while in Windsor writing the play, Mair cultivated the friend- 
ship of Baby's son, and made a trip to the old mansion, where 
he "could almost see the shades of Brock and Tecumseh flitting 
through ythe rooms... ."° 

As Robinson exits, Iena enters in distress, having 
eaten of the poisonous wild carrot. She collapses behind 
a shrubbery, unaware of her whereabouts. No sooner has she 


done so, when Brock enters: with Lefroy. They are arguing 


their respective philosophies; Lefroy is still a confirmed 
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romantic, unaware that fulfilment lies as close as the near- 


est bush. Brock argues for tradition, saying that "My father's 
God is wise enough for me." As always, Brock is exemplary, 

a Tory humanist who, despite the burden of his command, still 
finds time to instruct the friend of his youth. Lefroy pre- 
dicts a romantic era to come, claiming that long after war 

and ignorance have been banished from the world only "one 
tyrant will remain,"namely, gold. 

Him must the earth destroy, ere man can rise, 

Rightly self-made, to his high destiny, 

Purged of his grossest faults; humane and kind; 

Co-equal with his fellows, and as free. 

For Lefroy, that dream will never be realized; indeed, 
it is the American lust for wealth that kills Iena, and he will 
learn that so long as the world is imperfect, one's duty is to 
help impose order upon it. Brock has the last word, although 
he politely offers to drop "this bootless argument.'' He 
Celiss Lotroya that has qideasuare dangerous, tibet) looser, 
could wreck the world". Their danger is not inherent, but in 
practice, or rather malpractice. This is an idealized and 
tolerant Brock, not at all like the military governor who 
raged at the provincial assembly when it refused to suspend 
the Habeus Corpus Act at his demand. His lecture to Lefroy 
on the need for monarchy stands as a creed for Mair himself. 
The war is more than a military engagement; it is a struggle 
to establish principles by which a nation can grow. 

The kingly .funct lonmds thes souleot state, 

The crown the emblem of authority, 

And loyalty the symbol of all faith, 


Omitting, these, man's government decays-- 
His family falls into revolt and ruin. 
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Domaye be noted herexthat Mair vrelieswon the conceit 


of a family more than once. Not only is the Empire seen as 
anec wEended family, with the kine as patriarch. bu terhesprin- 
ciples of loyalty and blood which hold a family in bond are 
gppliedsCO mations. “Nhus, sthe Americanswar acainst Britain 
is, unnatucal because It as parricidal. even Tecumseh realizes 
EitisewhenpinwAct Vi hemcalls the two Gountkiesse son and tather |, 
This exchange of platitudes between two Guernseymen 
in the Upper Canadian bush is the centre of Tecumseh, insofar 
as One May be isolated. Leiroy's idealism 1s admirabie, put 
Misptaced as he will soon learn.) ButeMair vis snot simply. 
trying sto discount idealism, nor ws hemtaultang Lefroy. “Rather, 
De Ss ereinforcing Brock!s argument by, pitting Tt against an 
effective opponent. He is suggesting that Lefroy's romanti- 
Cism tseessent tally, religious, sand although 1 i's pprecious, 
Canwonly besdealt with in secular terms the wery contlict 
im the play is a struge fe between two orms of sectrkarwdeal-— 
isms thegnepub lacanismeot yihe United qatates.» which is only as 
effective aiseents lowest jommon denominator. .and.the constitu- 
tional monamchy othe, Enpare,gwhich derives moral strength 
from 2 symbolac hienar chy wf values... Lebroy mustichoosie,- even 
Diathemtide of events has prepared his choice. "ae began. by 
emulating, the, Indians, hopane thus to escape the pressures sor 
Civilized difé .° Butseven Wecumseh is,ampolitician, Sfirse by 
uniting the tribes, and then by joining with Brock. Only by 
accepting the realities of the material world, Mair suggests, 


can one hope to establish the conditions that will make Lefroy's 
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Meea Loire Lu, 

BROCK exits, abtemshavins Letroyedescripe sin detail 
his trip to the prairies with Tecumseh. These passages are 
of no intrinsic relevance to the play, but they give Mair 
the. opportunity to indulge in his talentseas a alyril]e poet 
and his love for the Canadian west. His description of a 
herd of bison is one of the most-quoted passages of the play, 
and leads to one of the few descriptions of Tecumseh as a 
Nam O1evaction. « betroy: tells of Tecumseh ™s aovlaty. in ene 
buffalo hunt, leading Brock "to pronounce that ‘which the au- 
dvencewalready knows: 9) "lhis warriors tabricy1s wor) pertecr 
Dares 
As Brock: takes his Leave, Letroy mourns. tor ‘lena; 
Havine finally accepted her death as a certeinty. But even 
as he does so, Iena begins to revive behind the shrubbery: 

LEPROY: “Dead in the forest wild--earth cannot claim 


Auchtebute her ‘own; itromthee. Sleep on! 
oLeep on: 


IENA: (Reviving) What place is this? 
LEFROY: “Who™s ‘there?’ * What voice?’ 1s“ that? 
IENA: Where am I[ now? 


PErROY.® I! VI ttoltoweup that=soundve= an edespeyate 
hope now ventures in my heart: 


What appears as an outrageous coincidence was meant 
by Mair to be the working of a sublime fate, an inevitable 
step. in Lefroy's and Iena's tragic destiny. Doubtless, Mair 
supposed their meeting to be no more implausible than the 
final act of Romeo and Juliet, and the fact that they should 


findeeach other on the very spot where leiroy received ans truc- 
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tion from Brock heightens the spiritual value of the Upper 


Canadian border. For the moment, the lovers have found hap- 
piness, but it cannot last. The Prophet chances upon them 
and walks by, scowling. Although he himself is no longer 
danverous-=-in fact, this is‘his last. appearance in the play-- 
he signifies threats to come. Now that they are together 
aciinwaL tet their ordeal, lena will not etiwLet ney ‘out of 
hem~esients she wil letoiow ham inte wbattle.. and (save his Wate 
ade Chemcos to teher: own 

But j»before this tinal ‘catastrophe, Lefroy, experiences 
Ones inal reve lation..y ln, Act IV, sceneuVi li he attendsmbrock 
and Tecumseh at the fall of Detroit, and witnesses the inten- 
Sity of their friendship,... Tecumseh has given to a valiant 
subordinate a sash previously given to him by Brock. Moved by 
this gestures Brock gives him his pistols. Lefroy exclaims, 
Wihwses sa oloble deriecndsnip''. and Wien BbYroGkw asks Nim Of has 
opinion of war now, answers 

ie SC hsbS.cw de Sine. 

Nature's most "intimate and injured men; 

1 ‘Shall mevoke) my words -anducall vate blest: 

Letroyenrs toreshadowing: therm deatismby seterringato 
the possibility, but he 1s also admitting that it was the war 
that made this friendship possible. His attitude towards war 
is still cautious, as may be seen by the qualified answer he 
gives to Brock, but he is beginning to realize that war is a 
matter of principle, and that an honourable war can bring to 
the .surface man's nobility. In the end, the deaths of those 


he admires and loves, Brock, Tecumseh, and Iena, do not reaffirm 
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his original utopian ideals of pacifism, but instead plunge 
him into cynical disillusionment. His preoccupation with his 
own being, as opposed to his country, was challenged by his 
contact with these apostles of secular justice, yet he lacks 
the ultimate maturity to benefit from their examples. He sees 
Che tredeaths, particularlyeslena s, as vasbetrayal of fate, and 
is left a man without a centre. 

After the fall of Detroit, Lefroy does not re-enter 
Until Act V, scene V1, at which point the catastrophe is 
imminent. Proctor has thrown victory to the wind because of 
his cowardice; Brock is dead; and only Tecumseh and the militia 
are prepared to withstand Harrison's advance. 

In Act V,scene 111, when Lefroy takes his leave of Iena, 
She hints that.this will be their last meeting before the end: 

Farewell, and we shall meet again--here? where? 

Yes, yes, I know--there's something tells me 

where. Farewell! 

She tells her friends, who believe that "forest maids 
should sing as lightly as our forest leaves", and cannot under- 
stand her inexplicable melancholy, that "Love's Spirit" has 
warned her in dream to shield Lefroy. Mair is attempting here 
to,create a tragic-atmosphere in order to, justify the sensca- 
tional pathos of Iena's death by making it inevitable. 

But although Iena's death is appropriate to Mair's theme 
it is not inherently necessary to the action of the play. As 
we have seen, it 1S necessary that Lefroy realize the naivety 
of his ideals, but there is no force in the play that demands 


Iena's death as the catalyst for this revelation. It may be 
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argued that Iena personifies Lefroy's ideals, and so her death 
Pov e sD ESerne deathoot iio S100 ie lilcwise va lade pit eaga in. 
Te iSenotesuctained inewhat Aristotie calledythe tables the 
dramatic action proper. Mair attempts to solve this problem 
bygrererence. tol lends spniri tial inoight shee sepontraycduas 

a ''forest maid" who apprehends impending disaster. But even 
tits Serves a melodramatic purpose jw 1Omelcna Satate, rather 
than inspiring Lefroy to a more profound understanding,of his 
self and the world through which he moves, merely demonstrates 
THesnOrLOrS JOt Wal an deat toctsutoOutie MonstrosciiVsore tne 
American republic. JIena dies by accident, even though she 
Sacrifices her life deliberately to save her lover. Her death 
Pomacc dent aie because tie yVCrTVeCircums Cancesmwil Ga. NaVvewjuaced 
her behind the.tree before which Lefroy is fighting, for his 
life have evolved by chance. Thematically, .we,can identify a 
CertiimekhindsOn Callsala vy. 1 Ol ino Mair SeSchemoud telSe Ine dia D lc 
Chat tis particular sacci dents SnouUldeCCcure Insets spd dco seabuL 
tiabecals ality is sasiat ter ot COnMm@lusioOuslatner Chan. Chatacten: 
ACC OD me Oli larly, Vin Ac tl Vescene VIGuwhel sabeLnOoy di sSGoVvers 
lena béhind the bush. on,the riverbank by chance, the chance is 
Preticured shy Mair'sonecd to, reunites the two Lovers. but fit 

has net Goncrete, basiSslietheract ion, o shesp lay. «= lena las 
wanderedwoft after the battle of Tippecanoe, but there 1 seno 
suggestion in the text,.that she, intended, Sandwich.as her des- 
tindi dole dnd. no. rete rence to the eveniLsSuthatapuouent hNererbere. 
This is the melodramatic use of coincidence, which leaves de- 
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Tena'ts death leaves Lefroy inrempty despair. He is 
mncapablie ofiiseeing that noble rsacrificewand héroism can in 
thedendtexctiseivipersonalietosssnhereurses Vdtlinfatetwand carries 
hengotf, [saying 

My object's gone, andeIvamobut avshell 

A husk, and empty case, or anything 

That may be kicked about the world. 

Brock's death has inspired his followers to greater 
courages Tecumséhis pwilleleavemangheroichlegacyniornmiuture 
generatioisy ebuttno suchMibenefrtsacerucs frommiéenatsedeaths 
befirey scanionlpitunctionhinrnelationaéte appersonimication of 
hirseideals »fdéspite hrsrethenealivocabulary ;#ieScanndtiappree 
enatatthese hides lssingthe abstraet alore@atbut; tin accord@with 
the convention *of jtragedy j;cLefroy's rexample ibenefits*others. 
The American officer, who has witnessed Tena'’srdeathsis im- 
pne's Sedubyenhhe apurrtyno fhbefroy hs wbove. andedeclares } s'' l\have 
“seen what gives me sight.'' True to the melodramatic principle 
that the fanmtagonistrisathesmeasure ofsthesheno, cthis#iscan 
anf iceruoh the Warnison induld. igileerealines anownthatothene sis 
tint theptionoungiin hs reatse. 

THeaetadeyot Wattieing] bs 

Back, and oun people win, as wine tlicy muse, 

But genow hemethinks wilklhlest rive withyditterentsheansg? 

So endsathe tragedy sotokbefroymandglenaantBy accepting 
the challenge to his ideals represented by Brock and Tecumseh 
Lefroy has inadvertently brought about the one thing that will 
destroyiaus spirit. He is) blamelcss,his tragedy lies in his 
maladjustment and the naive belicf that man can at once escape 


the responsibilities of the world and involve himself in them. 
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But in defeat, he affirms the ideal in which he has always 
believed. The fact that he survives however, leaves him 

a pathetic figure, rather than tragic. Unlike Oedipus, whose 
tragedy leaves him alive but stripped of his life, ready to 
encounter his destiny on some unknown road, Lefroy will never 
come to understand his fate. 

Central-as*1¢ fis’to"the ‘unity of the ep lay ; "Lefroy 's 
sub-plot is peripheral to the main action, which concentrates 
on two major events: Tecumseh's struggle to unite the tribes, 
and his joint effort with Brock to save Upper Canada. In his 
treatment of these, Mair found himself relying on a melodramatic 
Format, "although inveAceev he tries Ptotrédetine “thevs tory tot 
Tecumseh as a tragedy. The melodrama was made necessary by 
his need to express an heroic ideal in the characters of Brock 
and Tecumseh, and even though Tecumseh's death spells the end 
of the Indian nation, it is a promise of a new age to come; 

Because Mair was unable to resolve the contradiction 
in his use of historical fact in Tecumseh, a condition analyzed 
in=Chapter four, he relaed on Léfroy%to provade.ethe*structural 
unity in the play. The major plot is unified through theme 
and chronology, but Mair could not find a way to express that 
theme in a dramatic character or preeminent event. Such an 
approach requires a dialectical view of history, while Mair pre- 
ferred to think of itvasYtheistatic embodiment sof fixed 
principles. 

In this sense,Lefroy is the actual protagonist of 


Tecumseh, for he undergoes the greatest change, and his is the 
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Leal Catastcophe sss lhat., this leaves, so muchJof the Diaye une 


explainedsenables,; one. to, isolate, the, major weaknesses of it. 
Mair obviously intended Tecumseh as his protagonist--and in 
Pact #cel Seches protagonist, of Act) V>- but sl 1 kep Brock, he. is 

ay static. figure,» As will, be.seen, he performs, three major 
dramatic; actions.;..hesacceptS- and, instructs, Lefroy ;, challenges 
Harrason.atyVancennes;, and makes; an heroic, last stand at 
Moravian Town. Thematically, these actions are unified by 
hasgdpght, for. thessuryiyal,~of his people, but dramatically, 
they anes pnatied only, by his: chronological, character. alt may 
be argued that Tecumseh's struggle for his people impells him 
cbr oughouty at hes/pi.ayee andamay. thus. besconsidered, a dramatic 
Sianien) ) DUtiga sc lose, examination wa li reveal that intact thas 
CONcetns Loach SUPSrimposed Moti JoININg 4 Series.ot strugoles 


against, meladramatic: villains. 
The Villains 


Tecumseh is a conventional representation of virtue, 
best onda wad MOtesDyeeiS sec CNOTUS: SAD GD anL GLO ic Ge Sw adic 
AGteWpom him. <ustias ~Letroye s tragic actuonsLLlumina te sesome- 
thgin.g- abou tl ecumseh, and, his. .cause , sO can we dehine more ot 
him wby examining the nature, of yhis enemies, the Prophet and 
the Anericanss »Ofethese,, the Americans yare the pninciple 
threat, and it is in his common fight with Brock against them 
that Tecumseh learns, :although he will .lateryrenounce this 
knowledge, that his enemy is not white civilization, but a 


specific kind of civilization. 
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Although American expansionism,as a representation of 
anarchy, is the major threat in the play, Mair avoided a simple 
reduction of all Americans to the level of evil villainy. In 
fact; there -are ‘three types of American: the officer caste as 
represented by Harrison; the common man, as represented by 
the militiamen Bloat, Slaugh, Gerkin and Twang; and the Yankee 
settlers of Upper Canada who advance the American cause through 
therrsedrtion. Despite, Harrison's victory in. Act V, all, are 
defeated in their own fashion. 

Harrison is the principal antagonist, tor not only is 
he the leader of the American forces, but the noblest among 
them. In his footnote description of the American general, 

Mair calls him a "man of honour and generous nature," who 
"mediated nothing but kind and just treatment of the native 
races,'' and was compelled to "wink at aggression and injustice 
too often veiled under the specious name of progress". Harr- 
ison is portrayed as a reluctant villain who knows the baseness 
of his cause even while he performs his duty as a gentleman and 
patriot. He is a professional officer, honour-bound by his 
allegiance to a country engaged in unjust policies. As a natural 
aprstocrat, Ne wls a worthy Opponent to lecumsen, » it 1S) notscoo 
much to assume that this favourable depiction is as much a 
result, or Mair’s Sympathy with his class das: at as historical 
fact. Harrison is a determined and sometimes ruthless enemy, 
but he is a Southern aristocrat, one of the "old stock" of 

the revolution who fought for ideals rather than material gain. 


It may be argued that Harrison is in fact a tragic fig- 
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69 
ure, caught in a conflict between his conscience and his 


ableoiances and that this would in. effect make him. acom- 
promised iicro, rather than.a reluctant villain. There is va 
contradiction here, between the sympathetic villain, such as 
Harnisonarepresents, and the sparnologtcal Villain such as =the 
Prophet.) Compared’ to.tire froaphet and Proctor. Tarrison cannot 
be considered a melodramatic villain; clearly he sides with 
good, as Mair attempts to demonstrate in the confused handling 
et the Battie oft Tippécanoe. ~~ Yet Harrison’*is. best considered 
as 4 Villoing because Of hissrolec as tie princrple antagonist. 
bt is 2 measunesot Marr's contusion with, genres that the prin- 
Cipbe -dueaconist. in thesplay should exert. Jess torce than those 
WiCedrem technically lesser villains, Proctor and the Prophet, 
who are responsible for the catastrophes. Normally, we should 
DOtnexCwoCtetOulave sto Mike thicediStanct Lon. 

Im thesheroicG tracedy Mair intended, Harrison is ithe 
ior santavonists. in the melodrama he actually “wrote ; he shor 
less consequence than Proctor and the Prophet. Extending this 
line of thougnt,.we should have to conclude Chat Harrisongas 
anh ornament Of: CONVention,. ang In fact? does mot. belony in. the 
UilayvioestOlilcances ics I Dl Ue ssteacer son the 
Americans, and as a4. measure ot the heroes.” in that sénse, his 
function 15 almost wholly representationdal. 

Harrison is introduced 25 a Contradictory fipure.= As 
the, agent-ot his goavernment,he has asked Tecumseh to council ar 
Vincennes. Tecumseh is naturally Suspicious, he assumes that 


the Americans will violate their treaties, just as he knows 
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the British will uphold theirs. This anticipated betrayal 
is merely another in a catalogue of grievances Tecumseh recites 
to his warriors: 

And now we're asked to Council at Vincennes; 

To bend to lawless ravage of our lands, 

To treacherous bargains, contracts false, wherein 

One side is bound, the other free as air: 

Tecumseh plans to temporize, in order to complete his 
job of uniting the tribes. He leaves his brother, the Prophet, 


in charge of the camp, with the injunction, 


Pluck not our enterprise while it is green, 
And breed no quarrel here until I return. 


When, in Act 11,scene 111, Harrison receives Tecumseh 
at Vincennes he knows, but cannot accept the Indian demand 
that all lands be common to all tribes. But he is not the 
deceiver Tecumseh conceives him to be. Although he recognizes 
the Indian's/right, he must refuse it on two grounds. He be- 
lieves in an ideal of progress based on the acquisition of 
property, and he must uphold the orders of his government. 
Still he is not comfortable with his task; 

Couldel but “strain 

My charge this chief might be my trusty friend. 

Met elran DUteMyenatton. sasenvit Oa 

Gold is the king who overrides the right, 

And turns our people from their simple ways 

And*fair*idéals of*®their fathers *tives* 

Reluctant he may be, but Harrison is still a formid- 
able enemy. At the Council of Vincennes, Tecumseh rejects 
the demand that he abide by the treaties signed by earlier 


chiefs in the pay of the Americans. Harrison fails in his 


object at the Council, but he emerges as an equal to Tecumseh. 
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After Lefroy's outburst on the dangers of class war, Tecumseh 


flies into a violent rage and draws his hatchet. Harrison 
Maintains his calm; refusing to be provoked into a disastrous 
battle, he orders his men to hold their fire. His rational 
temper, and wisdom, is a quality he shares with Brock, and 

it is only the fortunes of war that make them enemies. He 
attempts to reason with Tecumseh, stressing legality when 

the Indian demands justice, and delivers a well-balanced case 
for the Americans. Tecumseh sneers at this rationalism: 

It is a thief which steals away our lands. 

Your reason is our deadly foe, and writes 

The jeering epitaphs for our graves. 

It is the lying maker of your books 

Wherein our people's vengeance is set down, 

But not a word of crimes which led to it. 

There is no compromise for this conflict, which pits 
European reason against the Indians' intuitive sense of natural 
FUStice. = )1|0°eMainr'’s mind, the Inditans slivedsby the natural 
laws yearned for by Lefroy, and thus could only perceive 
European reason as a perversion: Harrison is reduced to making 
threats of force, reminding Tecumseh of the military power he 
can deploy against the Indians. But even this does not deter 
Tecumseh, who scorns the American militia as 

Well drilled in fraud and disciplined in crime; 

But in aught else as honour, justice, truth, 

A rabble and a base disordered herd. 

No matter how well-intentioned Harrison may be, 
Tecumseh will not let him forget that he is the servant of an 
unjust government. Harrison cannot resolve this dilemma, for 


he is unable to enforce his own principles on his army and 


country. He is a man wronged by his government and wrongly 
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accused by Tecumseh as a deceiver. His manner of speaking it- 
self indicates his lofty ideals; like Brock and Tecumseh, he 
makes use of metaphors and similes drawn from nature (although 
notyso muchijas| Lefroy). He) iss tempenate ,hit neatingrhisi subs 
ordinates: and) enemiesfwa th) courtesy) andid istening, tos his 
Councillors with respect. He loses his temper only once; when 
Bloat, Slaugh and Twang interrupt the Council of Vincennes with 
their ignorant bigotry, he denounces them as fools. 

AC tally meviea ise anotherp~aspect ofHanrmasons Up to 
this point, he has been seen as a polatiacian and) diplomat y now 
hementerS a StdedllsO1, actronvand pata ot. Slow tse COUNCH ios 
he expresses his dismay at the government's recent deferment 
Of war with England. Unlike most of his countrymen; who 
favour war because of their: greed, Harrison sees it as’ a 
MatterroOm BOnoiwm, (ili tact. IMain “implitcity, suc pests,- the 
Americans cannot win the coming war because they are divided 
im purpose, to the vextent that New England, which values its 
GhRade Links With  Britaing ws Opposed Atouwar altogether.) «ine 
Witeis iOtran expression, Of “atnatlonal will ass ites 2orethe 
Canadians, | Dut, to paraphrase Clausewitz,a scontinuation o1 
politics by other means. Harrison “is mot timterested in con- 
Guest. ie wants to rectity what he seesmaS@agshanerulppolacy 
towards British raids on American, naval shipping; 


Great God! I am amazed at such supiness. 
Our trade prohibited, cur men aiinpressed, 


Diine Hllae anstht scthe, -seldie® . te An earner 
Such tame submission yokes not with my spirit. 
And sends my’southern blood: anto my*cheeks...* 


He reacts with anger to a presidential order to avoid 
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war with the Indians, unless it be in self-defense. He sees 


che*prospect Of @®itrontier wuctory asedesitable tor it could 
exerreswarerever deans tebrytainee As: Nemisenot allowedmto 
attack the Indians, his plan is simple: he will provoke them 
imnte-attackine him: ® The plan reveals himeas#aepracmatast. 
When onewor his advisors “asksshimiehow he can jus tiayewhat as 
plainily*arbreach. of instructions  hewrepliives An) a manner 
Napoleon might have admired: 


If"we succeed we need not fear the breach-=- 
In the same space we give and heal the wound. 


ihe Dateless ot lippecanoe shows) Harrison, to bea bral- 
iva 2nG (uomless ceoneral sss inaAct 214, scene tli) he has-ad- 
Vanced Upon ‘the Prophets town for ostensible peacetul purc- 
poses, and his officers have Set up camp on ground recommended 
bye tne Indian enreis. welicCyaGOnGlaer Lt eaaseccure posit One son) 
a nigh plateau. until Harrison arrives and points out LCs 
strategic weaknesses, which will allow the Indians easy cover 
as they approach. For Harrison knows full well that with 
Tecumseh away, the Prophet will attack. But although an Indian 
attack is Wesirable, it: as not necessary, for events have moved 
so quickly that he is prepared to initiate an attack himself. 
As he surveys the plateau, Harrison comments 

These noble oaks, 

the streamlet to our rear, 

This rank wild grass--wood, water, and soft beds! 

The “Soldiers luxuries dre tere togethicem 

mike *the *indian, “the soldier 1s vanvessentially Yoman- 


tic figure, most comfortable away from the artifical trappings 


of European civilization. The soldier lives close to nature 
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and encounters death daily, thus, like the Indian he is more 


appreciative of nature's order. His life is elemental, a con- 
tinuous effort founded on principle. This kind of soldier 
however, is rare in Harrison's army; even his staff cannot 
evaluate the terrain with any degree of competence. This is 

a theme that will recur in the War of 1812: the American army 
is undisciplined, and can only win when led brilliantly as at 
Tippecanoe, or when fighting a notably inferior force, as at 
Moravian Town. 

After the battle is won, as much by the Prophet's false 
promises of invincibility to his warriors as by American skill, 
Harrison orders the town sacked of foodstuffs and then razed. 
The women and children flee to the forests. Harrison is not 
Simply fighting a battle, he is engaged in total war. Once 
more his generous spirit is tempered by pragmatism. 

AftersTippecanoe, Harrison vdoeestnot nesentersunti! 

Act V, scene 1V, when he prepares to defeat Proctor's forces 
after having re-taken command upon Hull's surrender of Detroit. 
Brock is dead, and Proctor, his successor as commander of the 
British forces, lacks the wilbeto fight. gitHarnrisondfinds 
Proctor's headquarters deserted, and vows to pursue the Brit- 
ish, whom he holds responsible for the massacre of American 
prisoners, guarded by what Mair in his footnotes calls "loose 

and disorderly" Indians. An American officer remarks that it 

is strange that Tecumseh should "hug" Proctor's "flying fortunes" 
and regrets that a separate truce could not be negotiated with 


the Indians. Harrison recognizes that peace with Tecumseh is 
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impossible, for 


There sis no peace onsearth 

For*him, save in it. Weare who we are: 

And if some miracle will work a change 

In use, then shall we find him, as we would, 

Contented but with peace. 

Even, as he approaches victory, Harrison admits: the 
I UStice. Of his cause... sBut, the melodramafric scheme ,or the 
Plaverequires. that the; quell, thas internal disturbances. he 
Ccannoteal low sit to: imtluence him. His trank selt-evaluation, 
DOweVer ea promasesshope .or the futures = or the wirst step 
towards changing one's nature-oinsofar as it is possibile-- 
VSea Teco ond tiie Ot One ssa auton 

Harrison. does not gloat over his. victory at.Moravian 
Lown, when heimakes his Minalventrance sat. the end of the play. 


He provides the final eulogy for Tecumseh, and promises co 
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fecling tendse this ways He realizes that his iallen adversary 
was a better man than he. But.there is.little pride in the 
VLG On vis 


Sleep well, Tecumseh, in thy unknown grave, 
Thou mighty savage, resolute and brave! 
Thou, Waster and, strone spiriateor the woods, 
Unsheltered travellor in sad solitudeés, 
Yearner o'er Wyandot and Cherokee, 

COULESE tell Usewhat, hath Decheand siaii De! 


Oniveaiter the baltic: d0Cs, lat nisUN  Lealiae Wile t 
Tectimseh already knew: that the American victory spells” the 
end of a nation and an idea, and that Tecumseh"s death was 


the tall Of an ape. 


These final words are more than chivalrous praises 
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from an antebellum Southern aristocrat; they are a confirma- 


tion of Harrison's place in the scheme of the play. When 
criticized by Denison for portraying Harrison in such favour- 
ableterms:; Mair retorted ‘that, “"l am sorry he was not a 
beast, but I cannot falsify history for the sake of dramatic 
effect...He was an upright man of kind disposition and con- 
siderable ability." But we cannot accept Mair's own words as 
reason for a positive Harrison--indeed, those same words might 
apply to Iago. Mair conceived of character in terms of moral 
Stature, but even this would allow a sympathetic Harrison to 
be shown in a villainous light. The concept of a character 
whose actions are formed by contradictions was beyond Mair's 
apility--or 50 we might Conclude--and Schematic interest. — The 
fact that this Harrison is a sympathetic man is attributable 
more to the logic of the play, confused as it is than to 
Mair's personal regard for the man. 

But Harrison, sympathetic as he is, represents--although 
he does not wholly stand for--the threat of the United States. 
HIs villainy is idealistic in quality, not motivated by base 
desires. The villain in melodrama is symbolic of a threat to 
the community, even when that symbolism is obscure or uninten- 
tional. In this case, because of the polemical nature of the 
play, the threat is clear and deliberate, and the choice of 
a sympathetic villain reinforces the inevitable victory for 
the side ot righteousness. The more elevated the antagonist's 
character, the greater is the hero's;they reflect each other. 


It would demean Tecumseh's character to be defeated by a scoun- 
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drel.| His heroic. stature requires heroic opposition to.vit- 
alazesd te 

Harr Songrepresents sagliack; ofsmonaleunityenne the 
Unitedeotates.eyAty thencloses ots thersplay,,aitewould appear 
thatyvillainy is triumphant, and the. question.will, arise, of 
how Can one reconcile this closing balance with the melodramatic 
victory of good. Harrison's relationship to the men under 
his command and the country he serves enables us to qualify 
thats problem.at this: pointe qlannisons is, thee conqueroy,. and 
heksPOsuahoOr Ver Span wAmericane Vactory.., shutasthaty dis mot. £0. s ay, 
Ghat. ‘the Americans, a6 a. collectivity ane triumphant, at, the 
Hunushy Od ihe jplayicasin. fact, they are talline apart from, with- 
png < Hivescharace Giise Oy shes tf FOontaersmen, ws. wells as. the, be- 
haviour,.of the Americans, at the, fall of Detroit, make at, clear 
titra he swAmericanehonces, hac kithe very sthing thats tuarantees 
Digits VOLO Gyan, MOuaily Unity, (Ot sins Malis, terms. sastrue. na- 
Guondiasehtnment. 4 (ihe: Unated States ar euds wired on the “sisue 
Ole nee: wa tas comd.. sthye, Amedican, people, ace, a. base, dusordered 
Hendis, (whose anarchic tendeno ies .a ne wchecked omy yby. ja, .col lec- 
tive: lst dior wealth ag pin <a pwar, of absolutes ~pthey- win only a 
Gua bithed gvdictoxry pin pehewend weas Hannuson wells knows). 

Hanyuson mepresents: not .just~thesUni Ged sstates, put 
the ideals upon which the country was built, and which have 
imthbs 1 wtetime been isupernsededpby materialism. ) alm ethe jideol- 
Gguicaledetion. of athe plays, which, centres jonpMaimis yattempt .to 
Greate a Ganadian mythos, Harrison promises hope tor .the wfuture. 


His subordinates personify that aspect of America which Canada 
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has always distrusted, but he himself stands for the America 
Eidt. to Canada S “first cousim. —"lecumsenei1s Tot simply van 
anvtr-ANcrican play, as lart seems tossucvest. "Rather, 10 1S 
Celtrear Or Certain aspects or -|mertcan polttical culture: 
The very idea of the play involves anti-American prejudice, 
but "ft is tempered with an admission of “common attitudes and 
traits that Canadians will recognize and admire. 

This is not to suggest that Mair succeeded in devel- 
oprirg a complex “critique of ‘the “Undated "staves. Harrison 
represents ai untormed contradiction never sully examined in 
they Nay. DUL present in the formurarronmor eit. —Uramat really 
there are two Harrisons: the ruthless enemy general who brings 
Edtas trope Upon the side™om yrrtue, and = tne nobplessentleman 
Wioerecrets tiualercac OT Wis enemy. “lie leas tidtetiic 
Contradrecerom is never fully developed ain Chetplay exvends 
beyond Mair's own ambivalence regarding the United States. 
Harrison does not differentiate between “the two wars he is 
Prenting. aeaimnst the british on the one hand and* the ~lidtans 
Ometive otlrers its Ciaracter lacks internal unrty because 
fe -'eethe product "OL "Marr's ‘Contradiction im tne scheme or 
the play, which will*be examined in the *rollowine Chapter: 

Harrison ‘is “only “the tirst amongst a~pallery of antag= 
Orrsts. but when compared "with the others, swe ‘can conclude 
that His aopelity derives fromthe tact, that me 19 OL “thes sane 
elass “as "Brock and Tectmseh’” “They ‘are all political “leaders, 
and’ eenerals in thé field; “and they ftigmt “a war “ot principle 


and honour. Though they rarely meet in the play, they are rem- 
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iniscent of the medicval champions who sought personal combat 


aecordingstoda, strict, codesof-chivalryjewhilesat.theard feet, 
pawns were slaughtered. The war in Tecumseh is one of 
nationdl will,idesigned)topinspiresalinational sentament, and 
dsnsuchsetticannot bexreducedptotally) tola ny Paeanl Sroaee- 
ment. For jHarrasoniands Brockj@theawar iseones,ofeManifest 
Destiny against Empire, which can only be described, in the 
jargon of fthesnineteenth-century;tashtworldshastoricady” «The 
bes tsoh lt theaviddains ,athesRuophethi Proctor, and the dessec 
Americans, serve to remind us that the causes of war are not 
always so romantic, and that its reversals are not always 
néversalsvyonmeprincaple,s 

Throughout theeplay; ,Harmisonwechoesa Lefroy! andedechumseh 
indtheipecontinualtdenuneciataonsofimateraal) orécdi awhachs threat - 
ens to engulf the world. In the American camp, we see that this 
has already created a deep division.® 

| Matrnetookicarestolidentify iNarrisonrashansoutherner, 

and.to contrast his genteel code of honour with the vulgar 
and destructive greedeof Bloatsandihisefriends, who by!thear 
speech and theatrical type, are easily bectoniwed as Northern 
Yankees. ‘This conflict between two Americas, although not 
fully expressed in the play, casts a shadow over the final 
American victory. 

Tecumseh may suffer from a confused dramatic unity, 
but it has a thematic complexity, for Mair has contained a 
number of conflicting pressures within a melodramatic struc- 


ture. On the side of virtue, we find the struggle of the Indian to presen 
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their homelands; the British struggle to preserve the Empire; 
and the Canadians' fight to preserve their freedom; and with 
Letroy, an, attempt. toi realize athe pure asprrations, of art..0n 
phemside, of eval. we find greed. Gnditterence (thiseiromecne 
Yankeessettlers in Ganadaj,* doomed chivalry, and:moral corrup— 
tion... In@¢he end) bijempatibekidea of fa srace-natronalmsit rusic be 
that makes, theseeconfl tets (sensible. 

If Harrison is an idealist whose sense of honour com- 
pelils himeto ssupp ant ka edi shoncurabhe causes thewulowtcharacters 
of Bloat, Slaugh, Twang and Gerkin are members of the new class- 
of materialists for whom honour has no meaning. They are the 
disqualifying flaws which disprove an otherwise noble experi- 
MNeTitewkiieademoc pacy.y. Trey sen te traon 1 ywhtwic ese i rc tla, <siceneml i, 
and, «ims-at tendance. Lo Martaisonm a tytherGouncm: i Vancennes, fom 
WinLch. theyi-d¢ part sat athe, fansite i nitayot dvirolence 4tseRresumab ly; 
Mat sdropped. them atte pethatiyounrt tbhecauselstcheye chad ts emved 
their purpose, which was illustrative rather than dramatic. 
Pemhapsestoo he was wary of excesses, both political and) literary, 

These. characters: are asi Shrave thas pointed out Mains 
attempt to create low clowns of the Shakespearean style, but 
they have no independent action.” theye ex stecaseat mookenyarsg 
Hatin son's. 1deads, describing, themselves? astyentlemenst and 
Chaimingehi ght nank, «Bloat,  werares\tod djy ista-tajon,. Slaught a 
generals and TwangjaiJedgel's Cleariys theyeowe theirs posations 
to the crude democracy of the frontier, although they are first 
cousin to the corrupt ward bosses and elected officials of 


the late nineteenth-century American melodrama. They are not 
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only unruly, but insubordinate, as American-style democracy 


allows them to question the action of their leaders. They 
recognize Harrison's inherent nobility, and resent it. Scorn- 
ing Harrison's policy of appeasement with the Indians prior 
to the refusal of terms at Vincennes, Slaugh says, 

Wall, I reckon our Guvner's kind's about played out. 

They call themselves the old stock--the clean pea-- 

the rale gentlemen o' the Revolooshun. But, gentelmen, 

ain't we the Revolooshun? Jest wait till the live 

Citizens oO’, these United States and Territories “gits 

a chance, and we'll show them gentry what a free 

people, with our institooshuns, kin do. There'll be 

These are the only prose passages in the play. By 
refusing to let Bloat and friends speak in blank verse, 

Mair was doing more than abiding by what seemed to be the 
conventions of the poetic drama, which require that diction 
reflect sentiment. He wanted to parody American frontier dia- 
lect, which was held to reflect ignorance and stupidity. In 
doing this, Mair was catering to the traditional Canadian 
prejudice which sees American English as a corruption of the 
language. 

This conversation is lively, for the frontiersmen are 
engaged in their favourite pastime: criticizing their super- 
iors and swapping accounts of atrocities against the Indians. 
One of their favourite tales is that of ''Kernel Crawford--who 
knew good sile when he sot his eyes on it--". An account of 
Crawford's atrocities meets with the approval of the front- 
iersmen, who are intolerant of any group that refuses to con- 


form to their standards, whether that group be Indians, "gentry" 


or even Shakers. And yet, these characters perform a more 
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subtle function in the play by absolving Harrison of any res- 
ponsibrlity ‘lor American atrocitics. Maar makes 1teclear 
that these are the'’men, along with “Kernel Crawford", who are 
responsible for genocide. Harrison, we have seen, enlarges 
Tecumseh, because of a principle of identification, these men 
ellanpe Harrison because O1 a principle, O1e CONtTadiclion. 
Even so, the frontiersmen are so debased that although they 
are suspicious of Harrison, they cannot bring themselves to 
believe that he 15 .n0t™ om the make bike “thesrest 0/9 us." 
INeirs, iS the most abject. level ot villainy, «witch admits. 1s 
true nature and cannot see any reason for penitence. Naturally 
enough, they are cowards. When they attend the Council of 
Vincennes, they are loud*with beliicose spite, bloat announces 
that, (ld vVittle them [the Indians.) with, bead o1lis 10 lowas 
Guvner'. But) when Tecumseh draws his hatchet at the end wee 
the talks, Harrison "Stands unmoved" while “Twang and his 
Pr lends dicappedt . 1roMm, the Cele lla: unem plays. 

Mair uses these Characters, as Shrive has pointed out, 
Ase ecOntrast to the Loyalist Citizens ot Upper Canada, who 
mMareh to war DoOldly singing ot freedom and Gafeiminations © 
Bute the ftrontiersmen function as more than a contrast of na- 
(Ona lecmaracter, Or this PSen0_Ondinary wal eine Syimpativetuc 
Character ot Harrison Makes iteclear that this 15 in Lact a 
civil war between two members of a racial family who share 
centuries of common history. The causes of war are complex; 
HarriSonmttentssfOr Ppranciple, .buty thesiTOntiersmen dre yin 


terested only in plunder and territorial expansion. They are 
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enemies not just to the established bourgeoisie and yeomanry 


of Upper Canada, but to the sensibilities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race as a whole. Their revolution was conceived as a consti- 
tutional democracy, but has been corrupted into the anarchic 
rule of an uneducated proletariat. Mair's eulopistic portray- 
al of the Canadian farmer is also an attempt to define the 
Class loyalities of the British Empire. The bourgeois rule, 
With ats titled aristocrats and landed centry is indistinguash- 
apLesLrome patriot ain dhtousness. 

Tens enere that Maines compe bled wco. castor tandscomrcal 
Pact tO euiLthienen tS: thesis .8-1lse mex twOrder. Ol evel lalniivends 
that Of the Yankee settlers in Upper Canada, whom he; represents 
Pe OmOtcd Teer ed MilOnuly. in tives 040/11 1Cen mali MAC Carl Vous see ic 


1, Brock receives a deputation of these settlers in his capacity 


ass Lveutenant;Governor. He has little patience with, che 
settlers. who ask to be excused milatary Service... Inshis words, 
Eney wane towmeanly shirk their service abo fhe Crown. (9) ihe 


laws of Uppers Canadas requa réedathat) alilsablerbodied tien bejen= 
rolled imthésemiplitiass thersettlerseias mecentrammiugrants from 
the United’ States. fares reluctan thitos warp agadinsit{ thei brothers. 
When they, protest that 


lite adn! toutes agar 
to call Out settlers rom thesOrieie ste] | 


Brock responds With a rare burst o£ temper 


From it yet on it too! Why came you thence? 
Ise lands so’scarce,ain the Unatedpstates 

Are there no empty townships, wilds or wastes 
Ine add. their bordérss ) bute your mus teencroach 
On ours? And being here, how dare you make 
you dwelling-places harbours of sedition 
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And furrow British soil with alien ploughs 
To feed our enemies? There is not scope, 
Nor room enough in all this wilderness 

For men so base. 


In the face of this logic, the settlers retreat from 
principle to cowardice. They announce that 

smile en eral te Canada 

Is naught compared with the United States. 

We have no faith in her, but much in them. 

Brock is assured by an aid that these settlers re- 
present only a small fraction of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince. In fact, dissent was more widespread than Mair makes 
cute 

But for Mair's purpose, it was neccessary to localize 
this discontent to one particular segment of society: the 
militia legend required it. Brock himself was not impressed 
with the loyalty and martial spirit of the Upper Canadians. 
Shortly after the declaration of war in 1812, he reported to 
the War Office that, 

My situation is most critical, not from anything ‘the 

eneny can do,, but fromthe disposition of the, people-~ 

The population,believe me, is essentially bad-- A full 

belief possesses them all that this Province 

must inevitably succumb...Legislators, Magistrates, 

Militia officers, all, have imbibed this idea, and 

are sO sluggish and indifrerent: an their respective 

ELC. C1S cs 5) ski, 

It is true that.as. the.war: progressed, this attitude 
changed; Brock was writing at the beginning of a war that was 
to last three years. We may assume that Mair was sincere in 
his belief that dissent was the property of the American 


settlers alone, as the militia tradition was firmly established 
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The settlers exit? "ruefully" (when Brock* gives ‘them 
the *chowce*of fightingworMeavineg tthe @provinees Nest they: 
"dangle nearer Heaven than they wish". But before they leave, 
Ne gives them-anarticlePor falthe This +passace isPEwith  efroy's 
description of the prairies, one of the most-quoted from the 
play. .lt™establishes *Brock*as*a“visronary sor the Canada *rairst 
school; and “confirms that-lrke Harrisom, @he 1S was ing Satwar of 
principle, 

Por i believe" in«Britain’s Empire?*and 

[In Canada, 1ts true and loyal son, 

Who yet shall rise to greatness, and shall stand 

At England's shoulder helping her to guard 

True liberty throughout a+farthtesstworid? 

The evocation of the Nicene Creed suggested in the 
language of this passage is a deliberate attempt on Mair's 
Dart tO Stress tie moral imperative Of thesEBrrcash Empire. 
Brock recoonizves’ that this minor provintilal*war is..a signiti- 
Cant turn Ine point In Che*nIstOry Orecavi lt 2actonwewne Shares 
this attitude with Tecumseh, who knows that this must be the 
lasteStanu- OL his peoples | nis Loe Or course= aneessen tial 
process in tie créearion=ol-a=narional myth.) jihe smallesr 
event must be shown to have historical’ signiticante, = and* there 
Cale ber noe room? OT chance, 

The Americans=-narrason, thie’ trontiersmens thersectters--— 
are’ the major antagonists “an *lecumsehr buteihey! areenot® alone: 
Aswavents’ ot ‘anarchy, they" provide’ the™opposing adeoilogy io 
the scheme of the play, but they are abetted by dissension 


Within Tecumseh's camp.” Stucturally, if Tecumseh is two plays 


joined by Lefroy's tragedy and the governing ideology, the 
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Americans do not fully emerge as the principle antagonists 
VOtiis Act LV .* Prior to that. it ise theerrophet wie exerts 
the greatest active force against Tecumseh. As we have seen, 
he is the antagonist in Lefroy's sub-plot, until superseded 
by the Americans: 

While the villainy of the Americans is complex, the 
Prophet's °is*simple:” it stems from his OWn perverse nature. 
Of all the characters in the play, he is the most convention- 
ally melodramatic, that is to say, the least defined by the 
unique Circumstances of the historical setting. “He is*the 
fips renaracveys Ol stage in Ach 1ehand ie enters. 11 damlanied: 
Geminiscernt or Richard” ili.” “Yecumseh/ has been, absent tor a 
year, and the Prophet has succeeded in’extending his own 
Power. Nis "Sule Motive, das ene admits, els Trevence: 

Netenvavind?tCtrve. "Nature mat -averatt, 

in action ss low, which Matches motier—cartn «s. 

First seed-time--then the harvest of revenge. 

Who works for power, and not the good of men, 

Wouldprather twin Uy tiedalr thateroses) yer o Ver 

Not Tecumseh--rushing to his ends, 

And followed by men"S love--whose very foes 

Trust ham the mest, Rash fool! Him do | dread, 

Aramis “IMper vous. spilt. 

The Prophet has the melodramatic villain's recognition 
Of Hrs own impotence in the face of sg00d..-lecumseh intimidaces 
him, and whem he héars “of his brother's recurny he taments tne 
Moreatiess  twiat must, low elude mim. “DUG etRear, Opne tats alee 
playing lago when he “panders”™” to Tecumseh. *,He shares a gen- 


wine and justified hatred of the Americans, which he takes out 


On cgibkewhites. OF lecunseh he, says 
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ties ss I know his thoughts-- 

mat. | am bute alhelper to, his ends. 

And, were there not a whirlpool in my soul 

Dfsnatred which would tain eneuls, our toes, 

I would cngage my cunning and my craft 

‘Gains? his! Simplicity, wand winethe lead. 

It is ironic that the Prophet should perform one de- 
Cisive action in theiplay,. and that tor a worthy, cause... He 
candidly admits his megalomania and hatred for Tecumseh, but 
he is prepared to suppress these feelings for the good of the 
cause. Because he allows himself to be governed by his emo- 
ELoms. and Cannot resist the opportunity tor personals clory. 
Newprecipitates the disaster at lippecanoe.. lt would not 
Dev Cid cuit sO Tread into sl ecumsel! so foo lrardy ster icieed nace 
Prophet 4 COnsc10us parallel -to Mthello sand lago. 5 sitcomichs 
even De grened) that Mair was AttempLing “Inv this way to supocest 
Catia leat LlWeiie LeCuMnsen smcia Loc. te ambit ta Wo dae molec i 
ChHAt thee LTopnet nas little tocdo witheihestraped,y, thate Mair 
attenptcwiieActVs. Further-eche Othellowparaliel 1s \weakened 
byethe observation, that while Othello trusted unwisely “insa 
world of duplicity, Tecumseh trusts wisely in a world of 
Dulnciple. ) bhaty the Prophet. should prove winwor thy) Om “Ehis 
trusts in the ethical scheme.or LecumSeh 7 aotare OCCUrence. 
Tecumseh 1S aware Of his brother's short-comings: his weakness 
foathate ne believes, that nescan contra, ithe sgPropnet a lita. 
hendoes. so in the end, tor atten Jippecance thew Propne teas 
diseraced, although he as presumably presenteat Detroit. 


Wath the exception .of his hatred stor the Americans, othe 


Prophet is antithetical to Tecumseh, and this has had a demoral- 
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lizing efféctoonithe subondinate chiefsausThei Prophet isethe 
religious leader of the*Indians:;chistmission,¢as Tecumseh 
explains it, is to’"lead our people back toeancient ways": 

It is part of Tecumseh's design that the Prophet's influence 
shoutd@spreads Tasethisa@wall@aidhis,task of uniting the tribes, 
but he is wary of his brother's methods. When the Prophet 
boasts that "all our people follow me in fear", Tecumseh replies, 
"Would that they follow you in love!" The contrast between 
despotism and justice is repeated in Act 11, scene 1, when the 
Prophet denounces those chiefs who have signed degrading 
treaties with the Americans as "wizened snakes" who must be 
"destroyed at once’. Tecumseh's not unexpected reply is a 
plea. for merey. 

This Contrast of temperaments enablesS Mair®to side- 
Step the problem®ofeindian’ atrocities. The: Prophet 1s typical 
of those indians=-a minoTitysrMai® tel lsims -ewhorenvave.in 
torture: and, bloodsportet nlfacts weeasimecessarys thatadecumseh 
reprimand the Prophet for allowing the torture and burning of 
prasoners® leftpinkhas, cares: eThes?rophetr personitwessihose 
aspects ofMindiant lafetwhichr Mair foundedistastetuls, Work the 
Vactorian® sentiment, with* itsvemphasass oni "justi thought’? could 
not reconcile theiicont radi ct 1ontora ‘bar bar ici andi ruelne nobilis 
savage". »Tecumseh) is’ the glorified ideal’ of the white: man's 
Indian; the Prophet and his followers are perversions. The 
extent of that perversion may be scen in the fact that like 
Tecumseh, the Prophet makes frequent references to nature-- 


but his nature is chaotic and deadly. 
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Although he is ruled by malicious spite, the Prophet's 


most dangerous fault is his intemperance in politics. His 
religious authority, is responsible for the catastrophe at 
Tippecanoe. His warriors fall in needless slaughter because, 
as one of Harrison's aids explains, 

They itrusted inttkeekrophetis rriteseand spells, 

Which promised them immunity from death. 

All night he sat on yon safe eminence, 

Howling his songs of war and mystery, 

Then fled, at dawn, in fear of his own braves. 

Prior to the Council of Vincennes, the prelude to 
Tippecanoe, the Prophet and Tecumseh join hands in symbolic 
friendship to encourage their followers. Tecumseh is willing 
to believe in his brother's sincerity, declaring that 

r the k Leame grieved 

That aught befell to shake our proper love. 

Ourppurposenisetoo)\\high,; and full sof fdangen; 

We have too vast a quarrel on our hands 

Lokweastesour)breath,on this: 

But like the frontiersmen who find Harrison's integrity 
incredible, the Prophet believes that Tecumseh is as much a 
schemer as he is himself. There is an ambiguity about the 
battle of Tippecanoe on Mair's part, for it is provoked by one 
Villain and lost by) another.» «The Prophet, believes that Tecumseh 
means him to cool his heels while he searches for greater glory; 
this he is anxious to score a victory of his own. The Prophet 
is left with the strict order to avoid trouble, and Mair suggests 
that by violating this command he is responsible for the defeat. 

As events develop, we see that the Prophet has little 


choice; he must defend his people against the Americans. Harr- 


ison, as we have seen, is guided by his principles, even if he 
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must go against his stated orders. He stage-manages the 
battle; but he is not nesponsiblevion theddefeattCoktthe indians. 

Mair's ambivalence is indicated by the textural con- 
fusion regarding the actual events leading up to the battle. 
Heemakes‘iticléar ithat Harrison is’prepared todisobey his 
ondersttetincivée war} butswhen itheebatt hevoc Gur , svt Crs by 
ihe Rnopheét \shindtiative. piWe are left with®the*conerusion 
that Harrison has advanced upon Tippecanoe with avowedly 
peaceful intentions; his officers after all, have encamped on 
ground suggested by the Indians. But this duplicity on Har- 
nisom' Sipart ois nevertc béaritytéstab lished ain the text)eaithough 
its purpose 1s iehear, for itt exonerate's "Harrison “of ‘responsi 
belity “for ‘the battle. 

ImgornderMeo i phace tie ®responsibplity for the “disaster 
on tthe Prophet's ‘shoulder, ‘Mair rdealizes the *role of ‘ethical 
motivevas’’a determinant, “Harrison “is')blameless,; but ‘the 
Prophet ecan only defend *himselt Vat Sthe coseror betray ing 
Khecumseh's trust. CWhyvshowld Ewhesitate, "*hevasks 

GE SII. °s My promises! 

My duty to Tecumseh! What are these 

Gonpar ed aviten duty itere’ ¥ where tl perceive 

A near advantage, there my duty lies; 

Consideration strong which overweighs 

Ai Oeverareason. 

The Prophet is tempted by the opportunity Harrison has pre- 
sented, aid it iS in his) reasoning that wessee his, duplicity. 

MMs che ees Revenge is sick 

Tokthink of tsiudch “advantage Chie “ast de’. 

Por what? To Jef Tecumseh 's Greqtness e1ow.... 


By seizing the moment, he will further his own political 


ends. His desire for action is not based on a-consideration 
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for his people, but a neurotic lust for power. Mair uses the 


Prophet ™S promise of invincibility to resolve a contradiction. 
lest it appear that despite his villainy, the Prophet is per- 
forming a sympathetic action. We are left with the implica- 
tion that had Tecumseh been present, he too would have ordered 
the -actack. “But In has case, it would have been successful, 
for in the scheme of the play the tide of battle depends on 
Teadership, which in turn derives its effectiveness trom prin- 
ciple. The romantic mind would rather see the battle of Water- 
Keo as Won On the playine trelds“ot/ Eton, than as a-victory 
basedwone a cCaombination of chance, Skilt, ana bad. Weathers 

The Prophet's downfall is in keeping with the archetypal .con- 
ventions of melodrama in which the hero (or, in the case, the 
hero-surrogate, Harrison) wins by forcing the villain into a 
Situation where his strengths work against him. The victory 
Gof good over evil is not One of Strencth, “but of -désign.” The 
Struscle 15 Ssystematized: Virtue wins because Tt °15 Tight, 
White Ioeto say, GeCorTdus and Cv) loses peCcause It isawrong, 
ai sindecorous: SOlUuCLOn to the dramatne propiem: 

There are two remaining villains in the play, one 
relatively simple, and the other as complex as Harrison = “ite 
simple one is General Hull, the American commander of Fort 
Detroit avhOse tate ts 1o 1d Tose Nise commana ond «Career a) tO 
the outnumbered forces of Brock and Tecumseh, without firing 
as Gt G) LS) a spate tt i@rnn LOU Gr. die S Cm pier aii. Sates Ones 
subordinates, as..a. "bleached and doting sre lic sof stale tities. 


and Mair takes care to excuse his surrender of the fort. This 
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isathe wirstemajor. Britash victory of, the, war, and at sis not 
sufficient that Hull falls to Brock's bluff. Were Hull merely 
a coward, Brock's victory would be considerably diminished, 
DOr stheresi sedi ttle olorveinsacceptanceaucowand Ws. Swordws fhus 
we find Hull in his two scenes, Act 1V, scenes 1V and V111, 
beset by poor advice and slovenly support from his troops. 
His prudence is seemingly justified by the rumour of Brock's 
impending advance, for he realizes that superior though his 
force is, it cannot hope to defeat volunteers "all burning 
to avenge their father's wrongs". 

In wall, respects but one, the aged Hull is the anti- 
thesis.to the youthful Harrison. ..That similarity, however, 
is crucial. Hull is a man of honour, wise enough to know 
that he is fighting for a dishonourable cause. But where 
Harrison charges ahead, Hull stalls. He is almost petulant 
as he complains of the disrespect shown by his men, and he 
is tired of war. But like Harrison, he does not shirk from 
responsiblity, however, he may try to diminish it. His 
surrender of the fort is the last step in his gradual defeat, 
for he has no faith in the country for whose liberty he fought 
VeGarsS eee oe. 

Oh, Jefferson, what mischief have you wrought-- 

Confounding Nature's order, setting fools 

To prank themselves, and sit in wisdom's seat 

By right divine, out-Heroding a king's! 

But I shall Keep straight on--pursue my course, 

Responsible and with authority... 
After his surrender, as he awaits Brock, Hull reveals another 


aspect of his pathos. He is what we might today call a para- 


noid. politician, blaming his defeat on external causes. When 
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one of hisMoffircers titel tsiimmethaen what begins: in thonour so 


Should end,'' Hull replies by wishing that all his men had been 
asMerus tyacasi hei ¢ Asiihe ‘goes¥to offer Brock this’ sword), hes 
set upon by a group of militiamen who demand that he hold the 
HoOritny Hii seine pis. tis’ can ony; ettcis est ihre Mao lunteers! tforstieir 
"muddy. hea yts! “and: Watch lo Rida scald ne 

Oni, tam de hadtvarsthiousand more of men, 

A thousand less of things--which 1s your name-- 

I would defend this Fort, and keep it too. 

i. “eA tsuger ende ip ay excuse ditby shits battt enn esis’ “awauiis t 
hast count ryi,0and) the poor skitght inp spin ttiot hi=orerodps He 
recopnizesithat surrender 1shis tonily recourse)? but one can- 
notehelp butvwwonder af Brock,worl Harris om, ‘could ‘be! excused 
such an act. 

Hol lowsy atman totvhonoura betrayed! bye ha st nats on ee When 
he:offers his Sword in surrender,’ ‘Brock tells! him to’ keep’ it, 
fore iiedseeconmensinowledge that Hull carried 1t in honour in 
his youtha® ) Thesrevo lut@onary* Was? beentandone- by? ha s*revolue 
tionGaSmidds hei cannot help but®deel the’ shame of defeat; 

Trenton and Saratoga speak for me! (Aside) 

L little thought that 1 should have to knead, 

In my gray years, this lumpy world again. 

But, when my locks were brown, my heart aflame 

Fox dibertys! bella ever meg Gi rer thi sieword 

Did much to batifle your ampérious King! 

The fact that the United States Should have to, depend 
on aged veterans like Hull speaks for the erosion of moral 
strength in that couttrysobnulis ist 2ena vanes testimony® ofthe 
debilitated republic, which can only traumph new becauserort 


rare prodigies, like Harrison, Once, more, Harrason|s stature 


is increased by contrast with his compatriots. 
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The final, and more complex, villain is Brock's sub- 
ordinate and successor, Proctor. Portraying Proctor as a 
coward was a safe move for Mair, for in this he had historical 
evidence on his side: But it did not prevent a small contro- 
versy in the pages of the Toronto Daily Mail several years 
after the publication of the play, regarding his faithfulness 
CUr the husconicals chatacters 

Proctor is responsible for the catastrophe at Moravian 
Town, which closes the play; like the Prophet, he virtually 
delivers victory’ to Harrison. And ike the Propnet's hits de-~ 
feat is the consequence of more than inept generalship.. 
Proctor is not established immediately as a villain. As 
Brock's subordinate prior to the capture of Detroit, he is 
introduced only as a weak but useful officer, whose prudence 
LS) in Brock’ swords,” "'a*vice™s DUtINOL”’ a SSrrous=handicap to 
the British cause. 

While under Brock's supervision, Proctor's potential 
to endanger his cause is limited. Notable as it is, his 
prudence is not yet unusual. Despite his reservations, 
Proctor attends faithfully during the Detroit campaign, and 
is left in charge of the fort when Brock moves onto Niagara 
and his death. As Brock prepares to leave, Tecumseh expresses 
his misgivings over Proctor's appointment. 

Tecumseh: I know him very well. 


My brother's friend says "Go!" but you 
Say Come!’ 


Brock: (Aside) How am I straitened for good officers' 
Despite these apprehensions, Proctor is not yet recog- 


nized as an outright coward, although he has failed the most 
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important test of the play: he has been scorned by the champ- 


10nS..\ but mimmediately waiter ithis Scene, Brock 1s killed, and 
Proctor assumes the high command. 

ACtsV begins with a thowus, Mredictine “sad remaining 
Sscenes~-d Cowards part... “Phe prediction 15, realized"im che 
subsequent conversation between themilitia colonels Elliot and 
Baby, who complain of Proctor's reluctance to PChis. sole eS = 
gest that he harmed the cause by demobilizing the volunteers. 
That the new general is indifferent to the volunteers, who 
Maecibe lly snesent.  DeAng strTeatededs, CONSeragts,, 1s) 10td asin 
prising development when we recall that Proctor is held res- 
ponsabile by Che Ameracans. for the massacre of prisoners: 2n 
his command. But more dangerous than his boasting and cow- 
ardice 1s his jhostility to Tecumseh, whom he has insulted. The 
prospect is bleak for the Canadians: “they have suffered deteat 
on the Great Lakes, Brock is dead, and Hull-has been replaced 
by Mattison. Gli. the, MOMmentor Lave ncr boise thei Cause (to. En 
the hands of the least worthy man, who proceeds to alienate 
his most. Valuable ally. "Baby and Blviot are aware that 
Proctor will retreat when treatened by Harrison. Open contiict 
is imminent between Proctor and Tecumseh, for the Indian chief 
Yealizes that frétreat would spell "disaster. Tecumseh 1s °"calm 
On the surtace, but ‘convillsed Deneath.” “We have already seen 
how the Prophet serves to contrast with Tecumseh's wisdom and 
benevolence as a leader. His encounter with Proctor shows us 
the man of action. Up to this point, Tecumseh has-been prim- 


Ataly a DoOLLtician, etving. Waruison and planning strategy with 
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Brock. With his people, we have seen him as a patriarch. With 
Froceoms ie cs 9 .f1 ehter. 

In the confrontation which climaxes Act V, scene l, 
Tecumseh rsyso *6nraged™by *Proctor"s “lack of leadership that 
he draws his hatchet. He is only restrained when Baby and 
ELIVOt promise that the anny will stand acainst Harrison, mde- 
Spite Proctor ’s intentrons. “As a man whose emotional qualities 
reflect his moral worth, Tecumseh loses his temper several 
times in the play--against Harrison at Vincennes, the Prophet 
atter Tippecanoe, and now at-Proctor. (jHach time this race is 
a recognition of impending disaster. In that sense, Tecumseh's 
WMidtieicealmoshedivaine., 1 15 Notla seliush Lenvet tnat comes 
from <rustration, but a righteous defiance of corruption. in 
fitercase. Ne vonryo Loses: his Lenper when Wis aLttemptLatorrredc 
Wii TOCLOr sds .One Man.Ot Nonouc’ to another alse Proctor 
fHonores Tecumseh 's request that he honour Britain's commit. 
tment to the Indians; he is blind to the extent of suffering 
that they ave undergone "for the Britrsi"causes~ His arrogant 
unconcern bodes more ‘than ‘defeat “for the British; ~*rt wrll 
also-ispe bet ord detedt aor them litdtan sratLor. "He “ever re™ 
fuses Tecumseh's request for arms so that the Indians can 
stand salone @*8BYushiny aside "all protests’, *he “makes “a “Vague 
promise that, once in the woods, the army will find "some 
footing for défence.''  As'*a general, Proctor ts ‘a “dissembler’ 
ase tam, *eatlous. In the, end, Tecumseh can only revile him: 

Seek your own kind! 
Go boom in festerime: swales, Ol w like.a irop, 
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Even when challenged with such debasing and demascu- 


lating insults.. Proctor is too indifferent to defend his 
honour. He ignores Tecumseh, telling his officers, 

This chief is fevered. 

Explain the why and wherefore of retreat, 

Then let him come or stay; I care not. 

Tecumseh's anger is due to more than Proctor's military 
irresponsibility. We see the general as a character type fam- 
iliar to Mair and his generation: the incompetent staff officer 
to whom all reversals are attributed, the ubiquitous Colonel 
Blimp. Proctor carries himself with all the pomposity of the 
British Raj, a martinet to his subordinates, and a racial 
overlord to the Indians. He treats Tecumseh as an inferior 
native, which, as we may conclude from Brock's noble humanism, 
is contrary to the supposed ideals of the Empire. 

Proctor finally takes his stand at Moravian Town, but 
it is too late. He commands only the Indians and a small force 
of regular troops 


"Whose sickly frames and broken confidence 
Would scarcely face the effigies of foes!" 


It is implied that it was his dismissal of the volunteers that 
will prove his undoing, although even that dismissal was only 
one Of tlany proofs of his villainy. (Proctor takes his, stand 
in Act V, scene V, only because Tecumseh refuses to retreat 
further. When he blusters and praises the terrain, Tecumseh 
lets him know that retreat was literally unnatural, thus fore- 


casting defeat. 


Proctor. Why, here are maples “Scarce three men.in girth 
With their encircling arms. What Trees! 
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Tecumseh. MES 8 Se Si-ir 
Wouldvtheyjwere true soldiers, brother, 


they are strong, 
And, being rooted to their places, would ne'er 
Give way as we have done...... 

The impending defeat is ascribed in advance to Proctor, 
not only because he has lost the advantage, but because he has 
violated the very principles of nature itself. Brock pros- 
pered from Tecumseh's advice because he knew that the Indians 
share nature's wisdom. 

Proctor is unable to recognize that a mere Savage can 
be wiser than he. He is a coward, one who allows his imagin- 
ation to interfere with his responsibility, and he is too 
bound by the conventions of civilization to benefit from 
Tecumseh's brand of wisdom. Unconsciously, he is no better 
than the Americans, for like them, he has "confounded Nature's 
orders? 

When Proctor gives in to Tecumseh's demand to fight, 
he as much as admits his weakness--in fact, he asks Tecumseh 
to deploy the forces for him. This is the moment he concedes 
defeat. His final moments on stage are, like Hull's, pathetic; 
he too attempts to justify his defeat by blaming others. The 
scene closes with a soliloquy, in which he complains that 
others) !misconceive' his actions, and renounces the principles 
of an officer and gentleman: 

Tecumseh foolishly resolves to die-- 

For who, against such odds, can hope to live? 

And, if there be a virtue in mere death, 

Then he is welcome to his grave and all 

The honour and glory death can give. 

But those who have some business still on earth-- 


Somethings tordoythate cannot else beydone-~ 
Look on this matter with a different eye. 
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The apparent pragmatism of this attitude is nullified 
by Brock's gallant charge at the head of his troops at Queen- 
ston Heights, and Tecumseh's cry, "Here must I fight, and for 
my peoplevdte!™. | Proctor "s concern: is noe the result. of 4 
realistic appraisal of his strategic value, which would be 
wasted in a foredoomed battle, as he suggests, for we know al- 
ready that he is atraid for his life. He has ordered his 
Carriage prepared in case of an emergency, but he is not a 
Napoleon fleeing from the defeat of Waterloo. He has no 
Intentionsol curiding the battle. Ms his surrendervot- tactical 
command to Tecumseh attests. Leadership, in Mair's view, 
amounts to more than tactics. The good commander, like Brock 
and Tecumseh, leads his men by inspiring them with his own 
exalple. and echus if as hiseduty to assumes personaderisk.. 4 
case could be made that Brock would have served his cause better 
by staying behind the lines at Queenston Heights and saving 
his life. But the fact that he did not raises him above the 
level of a merely competent general; his foolhardy death itself 
is made responsible for the victory. Proctor is aware, but 
unwilling to accept, that there is more to death than "honour 
and glory." 

Mair includes in his notes the fact that Proctor 
was court-martialled and found guilty at the close of the war 
in 1814, but that punishment is inconsequential compared to 
the one he has already achieved by the end of the play. He is 
reviled by all, including Harrison, who implies that the battle 


was won by the Americans because of "The craven Proctor's flight 
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followers.'' An enemy's contempt is always ignoble; Harrison's 
contempt is particularly damaging. Harrison does not even 
BlOatsower his victory or express any pride im it. As a gentle~ 
man, he knows that the British had to pay too high a price for 
defeat. 

Structurally, Procreor 15 tne maineantavgonist in the 
last act of the play, as his confrontation with Tecumseh forces 
they catastrophe. But even So, he, like the Prophet, is an 
Instrument in the hands or the major threat: sjanarchy.. As a 
Villain whese actions are motivated by a moral flaw rather 
than a hostile spite, Proctor Isr a pathetic Lunctionary. wis 
is adeparticular kind, of viliainy, “almost one.ot deraultcs the 
moral scheme of the play demands that everyone commit himself 
UUrenly, .OT Vitetory Can only be won by an extraordinary..e.Ltoni. 
Proctor Cannot bring "himself to make that etfort, and thus 
GanmOt inspire wt in Others. ~Iin the,end be Joses nis chance 
POmeULeCEOLY Decdlse. 1G 15 INditherent, Comite 


The Heroes 


Me. there are graduated’ orderssot villainy, 50 are 
there different levels of heroism in “Tecumseh. lLerroy has 
already heen discussed, there remain Tecunsen shamselt, Brock 
anidethe bprodd wroup of boyalisots,. COmprisimectiesincadental 
Citizens of Upper Canada, the Volunteers, and the various 
Mitr CLnicers. 

Because the heroes personify specific ideals and moral 
qualities, their actions are more restricted than the villains. 


The villain, although he embodies a threat recognized as such 
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by the audience, may be motivated by any one of a number of 


reasons, dependent only on the playwright's imagination and 

the thematic requirement that this motivation be suitable to 

oppose the sgideals.o£:thesheroa» Imothisssense, the.melodramatist 

has greater freedom of invention when creating the villain, 

SOflOnS as sthe.charactersobuthe vid laingissantipathethic, to 

the audience's collective sense of decorum as determined by 

the moral scheme of the play. Mair was able to create complex 

Viblainss gheoctoghis prudentsbuLigurltyeat hubrasseuuldd yas 

Pas Geubhisapcime but ,lackinagsinamoralsresolution ;shargisenwas 2 

gentleman and natural ally of good sentiment, but an American 

aggressor; and the Prophet burns with righteous injustice, 

but+«is spower-mads. The,minor villains, the frontiersmen,and 

the tankee scetplers,.lack this complexity jbecause they. are 

merely “pretoral depictions; what,Arpold,scalledscillustratapns"™. 
This complexity may not always succeed in developing 

the theme.of .the»play, but.it does.,enrrch.the characters.of 

thesantasomistsa.8. LThe)samehis NOotathe,caseywithy, the,heroess 
Archer complained that the poetic drama was lifeless, 

that.the characters do not seem.to come alive on the-stage: 

ThisebS sanother way sofusaying-that theyado-not pexformapiausable 

dramatic pact lions--a-.lifeless,,or woodengytharacterbelsSr;statics 

We have seen that Mair uses the expression of sentiment in 

place of dramatic action, asking an audience to sympathize with 

a character's -thoughts andebeliefsprather) thanghis»actions. 

Because the melodramatic hero is defined by his antagonist, 


coming to life only when vitalized by threat, he must be rela- 
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tively simple. The hero can only be as complex as the play- 
wright's ideal of virtue. In the case of Tecumseh, the heroes 
are simple because Mair's ideology was an uncritical formula- 
tion of social prejudices, or, to borrow the phrase he put in 
Harrison's mouth, right thinking. The doctrine expressed by 
Brock and Tecumseh is simple, but it is challenged by complex 
threats, of which the most significant is the anarchistic 
American concept of republicanism. Only once in the play is 
there a moment when Mair's ideology takes a complex turn, and 
even then wit 15 not developed. “It occurs in Act) V, scene: Vi; 
in the final reversal of Tecumseh's vision, when he renounces 
all whites, including the British. But as we shall see, Mair 
Still manages to keep this moment safely within his sense of 
Imperialist decorum. 

The first group of heroes to be considered are the 
United Empire Loyalists, who divide into the citizens of York, 
and the Volunteers. The militia officers, Baby, Elliot, Nichol 
and McKee, come within this category, but they are best con- 
sidered as reflections of Brock. It is notable that of all 
the soldiers represented in the play, only four are regular 
Bratishetroops: | Brock Proctor ,..and surock suardes-deschamp, 
Glegg and MacDonnel. Mair not only neglected the British and 
Quebecois troops, he wrote them out of his history, for their 
presence could only subtract from the militia legend. Perhaps 
Mair would reply that these troops merely did their duty and 
for that reason deserve no special mention, whereas the Upper 
Canadian volunteers fought to preserve their homes. This 


glorification leads Mair to subscribe to the false tradition 
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Pi@icte weaeseenc lsh lipropearrennts to admonisn Proctor. tellins 
Him On Brockhs vlonious death. “which 


tera. lashed his followers 
Up to a sure and terrible revenge. 


According to Elliot--and common tradition--Brock's last 
words were, "Push on, my brave York Volunteers!" In actual 
fact; *thisSissacdistorielon -ocewhatawassactually a. last-minute 
command £0 Dring the Militia out of reserve: —\'Push von .the 
York Weunineeser ae hes But last words, no matter how mundane, 
have a way of becoming cxhortations after the fact, especially 
One Liveebatiyle= Gre vd. 

in has notes to the play, Mair provides 2 summary of 
Hos Verson of cure loyal 15st tradi ton: 

Whenethe war of 1812 broke out, the old loyalists and 

their hardy sons, burning under the recollection 

Of theimewroness-rallied around, Brock) to defend 

once) wnore the.unity ofrthe rEmpurans arheawholke 

popubatwon turned out to fight tor Canada. 

The inegudental «Loyalwetbs make three entrances. in 
bectisehewalle im Act Wives Mair parallels. the main action o£ 
Chevict with Guickse vignettes wot soldsmen, and volunteers pre- 
paring for war. IuUSteas the American trontiaersmen provide 
the common-man's view of the action, these Loyalists regard 
their hero trom adLar, ann nelp ws Calibrate Brock Ss" oreatness. 

Act 1V,scene 11 begins with two Loyalists who prepare 
thesway tor Brock" s secondmentrance in thetplay. » ere more 
than anywhere else we may find some validity in Shrive's claim 
that Tecumseh is a dramatic pageant, for Brock'.s entrance) is 


followed by a parade of Volunteers, who are called upon to 
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march across the Stage in company formation.-” The two Loy- 


alists ahes ruil lsome in tnely pratse tor Brock, Dut our accep- 


tance of it £5 inhibited by their slavish admiration of his 
most insignificant actions. They call his speech from the 
throne 


"! 


Lage uhOX te COIOLeLTYy™ 
Imperial doctrine and Canadian rights. 


The final “sentence of the speech, which concludes with 
the clause that "a country defended by freemen, enthusiastically 
devoted to their cause and constitution, can never be conquered 

a 35LS 
y eohfa ate a. sentence to Dbelirramed 


And hung in every honourable heart 
For daily meditation. 


We ecouldeperhaps caccept: thas praise tas tdecorousiein -the 
contextiow& the playpiwene jitimot fonathéehass drtvon .that 

iivere: is) magic -imnth is: Soldiert Sitomgue 

Oh, language is a common instrument, 

But when a master touches it, what sounds! 
It would sappeam thaticthe wppurpose iat athwsi tbaref “sicere vis thwofold: 
to demonstrate the enthusiastic support of the common man, and 
to minsertiithe tquotationieiromeBrock inito *thewdction tin “acre di 
ble manner. One need only compare these two Loyalists with 
theammpinmerican counterparts to find an example of the restric- 
tions of decorum. ‘The frontiersmen ‘are free *to' wander in 
theaaniconvensation thei Qdanguage ts aidvomatae pn and there 
subjects. range from war to atrocity:to liquor ‘and their families. 


The heroes, especially those who appear only briefly, are con- 


fined to the immediate topic of the moment. Their every word 
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must? express a‘lofty sentiment: 

The impression of a pageant is continued in the sub- 
sequent scene, when two old men speak of their desire to be 
young, so that they too could join the Volunteers. Reinforcing 
the Mourtyor chivalryysapassine citizen tells them of 

2 te eis eee our Canadian maids, 

Strained by their parting lovers to their breasts; 

And loyal mothers busy around their lords, 

Buckling their arms on, or, with tearful eyes, 

Kissing them to the war. 

These old men are of course the survivors of the first 
generation of Loyalists who settled the area, and their function 
is to provide a continuity through the generations. The years 
of peace they have enjoyed have been revealed as a respite only, 
for their sons go to meet the same enemy they themselves fought 
decades earlier. The old men envy the Volunteers; they can 
Conceive of" ‘no better journey than that tomwar. Jhere 1s an 
ambivalence in their--and Mair's--attitude to war, for on the 
one hand it is a splendid test of nationhood, wherein a national 
sentiment is forged in romantic adventure, while on the other 
it is a destructive confusion of the natural order. War is 
not something to be desired, but it is beneficial, and a source 
of pride--a necessary and not unpleasant stage in a nation's 
growth. 

That yourney ts made’greater by its hazards. The ro= 
mantic sentiment envisions victory as a triumph over awesome 
peril, and when that peril is minor, it must be magnified so 


that it assumes a metaphorical significance. In Tecumseh the 


minor hazards encountered by the Canadian Militia support 
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Bentley's idea that in melodrama, even circumstances are en- 


listed in the enemy rank. The two old men are informed that 
the Volunteers: wi ldy,havei wo ienossyLakeyErac, in open boats, 
braving PiEni el isy:treachnous floods'., } the? crossang is 

Feit 5 an awfulshacanda- 

A danger which in apprehension lies, 

Yet palpable unto the spirit's touch 

Aswecarth to singer. 

The march to the front itself becomes a campaign of 
endurance. = Victory cannot be easily won, for At. 1t as, the 
threat of the enemy is diminished. Lvery step the army takes 
On 1lS journey 1S another stage of an epic, which climaxes 
with the final encounter with the enemy forces. 

BroG a Eyaddress guo“hine sWolinveens ior tomyeto their ide- 
parture ral ong, with, hiis,-lectunes. to,.liefnoy tand,,the dissident set- 
tlensiiormethe- teers off bnpemi alasm as Mad ywinderstood cat..s ho 
Lefroy, a sbrock preached, the mecessityprof «the, seculam state; to 
the settlers, he, proved ithe, need for the British connection. 
i Ospuhe: Volunteers .she preaches) the: Empire: Mi latant, icompa name 
ene 

Ra. Ae. x: peerless ‘arch 

Of Freedom's raising, whose majestic span 

bSmdx kseatio foh:e, worded. 4a... 
with the United States, whose 

ah Ar poison yp ldnt\. thalse wLabent ya, 

Runs o'er his» body politic and) kills 

Whielsti seeming eho; Adorn watiy. act: 

This: is: Brock, the warakor . ithe, servant,,of ~tarmed 
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exhorts his men to face death squarely: 


Werrecks noteut, thasmstranige: me chantic) frame 

[LOpPein an instantean. the shock-of war, 

Ours death maya build dnto tour ounttrys'ts® latte’, 

And failing this, 'twere better still to die 

Then lave’ the breathing spoils of infamy. 

This 1s a standard patriotic theme, a common clause 
of modern nationalism, which posits that the individual should 
willingly subordinate himself to the interests of his country.+® 
One's death may benefit his country by establishing first of 
alleivictory, andirsecondly a memorial to unspime! future gener- 
ations. Tecumseh implies something similar when he says in 


AGH? AV2, 


Se PS as men foredoomed to war or death-- 
Let valour make excuse that we shall live. 


Forethenwanasdians <andithes indians, because ticy are 
fightane in defense of their homes, this is a war of absolutes, 
total wan. for which theretcan be compromise. 8 1t as ironic, but 
not germane to Mair's scheme that the war in fact was ended by 
a negotiated compromise 1) 138045 cast wermsball see. thas 2s but 
one of several reasons why Mair precludes reference within 
the text to the close,of the war. Form Brock and, Tecumseh, 1t 
issnot enough that they repel, the, invader. tievsmuist ensure 
that history will nots be repeated.” Bubyagaing thas is7an idea 
not fully developed an vthe play, for themconcept of a total 
War LS econtradicted by, the recurrent’ moti or schavalry, and 
honour, which may be seen on both sides, as when Brock accepts 
Hulltisesurrender, and Harrison treats (tnescaptive Golonels Baby 


with the courtesy of an equal. 
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iid stappar ent 'contradictionydees not atteet Mair's 


handling of his theme; indeed, it can be explained in the 

Same? Manne, adstthe paradox of a‘niobie Harrison at the ‘head 

of gaimemei Less tinva ston VOI val tye SW@eontinedstomofficers or 

a cértaincclass, whose like interests “transcend national bar- 
riers. akhus befroy anid the ammaned foriicertin Act V méet as 
Equals, 25 1d0 .BRock sand Wubi WanrisonediasBhapy. They are 
equal not dnWwabubity Aseut nin tsieiitanmentes The renadnmi ner sol 
diéers are fitemeun oe laigdittiiereus kind 0 iva and it Sisson - 
ficant that we never see the Volunteers in actual battle. They 
evoke a Tromantic giicture Of whavaliry, Omi, inthe Leavetakinge. 
when the March to war sls virtual lyecquated to an yeni squest. 
Ima Veny eredtlyscnuse. the, View Mair O1bers suse oO. ther journey” 
fOpwar 6s (rome tie. Perspectives or Lie CnIValELG Gllter su Weaste 
the soldiers preparing for combat in the way Mair would imagine 
that, prock Saw tiem, [he Playwrights Marrative identity 15 
Wot the Jeaders, not the rank and file. Viv could not be 
otherwise, considering the play's polemical purpose, which was 
£0 gUstiay a speciiic Social Mdeology.0f theybourgeoisie:. 

The main Characters or the play have aidividual travcs 
and, Sentiments, NO Matter how “uniform they may ultimately appear: 
But they are almost independent when Compared to the charac- 
ters Or the Volunteers. Just? 2s ‘the! Tronmtiersmen represent 
the wollercnic Ganeers OfLeAMerica,., the, VOLUN Leer Sareprescent 
tieweGlidaricy of 2 COMMUMIdy, cCOMell te dm nmhes Ol Ve neue Ieuan 
they very rarely speak, and only then through the mouthpieces 


Of their O1Licers, apy, Euliot, Robanson and Mckee. The rank 
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and file remain merely that. They sing in unison, and although 


Mair intended their song to be a national anthem which would | 

he hoped, become popular in Canada, it is more than a rousing 
1 ; : : ; 

anthem. 7 It is the voice of the Massman, as Mair conceived 


ILymenesCluee sinwpurpose JOYouSein UNlitys ald; aware soa histor 


ical destiny. As the Volunteers march past Brock, they sing, 


Cr ee } 


Arise! then sayise! set us rally and torm 

And rush like the torrent, and sweep like the storm 
On the toes of our. King, of. our country adored, 

Of the flag that was lost, but in exile restored! 
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Our hearts are as one, and.our spirits are free, 
From clime unto clime, and from sea unto sea! 
And chaos may come to the States that annoy, 
.But our Empire united, what foe can destroy? 


The Volunteers aret not ai collection of: farmers march- 
ing to save their homes, but a crusade marching into myth. 
The suggested pattern of their campaign in the notion of a 
flag lost and restored in exile places them in a mythic di- 
mension. Their war is more than local history, and if they 
are nameless, Mair might argue, so were the men who fell at 
Marathon. This attempt to treat the war in grandiose terms 
is one of the reasons that Tecumseh seems false today. It is not 
simply that we feel little emotion about the War of 1812 to- 
day--Shakespeare, after all, does not require an emotional 
identification with the Wars of the Roses to make his history 
plays sensible to an audience. .There is a self-conscious 
quality about’ Tecumseh, as if Mair himself realized that much 


of his material was significant only in an anecdotal sense, 
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and tried to compensate accordingly.. The play exhorts so con- 
Stantly and so vehemently that one is bound to react with sus- 
picion. It would be difficult to believe that a contemporary 
British play would have to re-affirm the justice of the 
British cause at Waterloo as much as Mair reminds of the 
Canadian right in 1812. Patriotic dramas and pageants were 
immensely popular in Great Britain and the United States in 
the late nineteenth-century, but they celebrated different 
values. The quality of patriotism Mair puts into the dialogue 
of his play would seem unnecessary, even tautological, ina 
comparable British work, which more often than not personified 
the heroism of the common man, who, despite his discontent with 
Dissi Oty perrornsun Ss CULV aw itlheved lL aamiMalie sce liberate ravieds 1 On 
to any hint of weakness in the British cause--as opposed to 
weakness in atypical supporters of the cause, such as Proctor-- 
Suggest an) insecurity on his ownspart that “ss scharactenistic 
Gtethe cruden forms of procacanday Thats not fo sugcest that 
Mair was Aansecune inshis patriotism, but (that slecumseh, reflects 
an unsure conviction that patriotism itself is a suitable basis 
for «dramatic action; Patriotism as yat once, the, informing walue 
and thevsubject of Tecumseh. 

The: characterization of Brockssupports: this need to 
era Patriotism by exasperation. ivery, epic strugpic 
centres on a champion, and every national sentiment requires 
aytathermtipure, and SopinvAct IV. slecumschyrelinguishes 
centre stage to Brock. Mair was aware of the dramatic im- 
balance this causes. . According to) Shrive, he wanted to an- 


Glide a scene depicting Brock's death, but decided otherwise, 
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i1” Onder to Maintain Nrs.cramatic unity, whic ne telt depended 
One VCCUNSen, = 2tructUra My eeenns proplen is Unresolved,, But 
thematically it is necessary tothe play- 

Shrive has argued that Brock personifies the enlight- 
ened white man's benevolent attitude towards the Indians. But 
Citse 1s onl yeone<aspect of Brock Ss; tinerion in. thesplay, in 
his capsule biography of Brock in his notes, Mair tells us that 
he was born in 1769--"the year which gave Napoleon and Welling- 
Ponetoethe world jsandwtiat Canadians . lOoOk Upoen Nim as tne 
Americans look upon Washington."' Mair is in fact proposing 
BROCK ds tie tounder Of Wis Country, thes pacriarecnywno, super= 
VISCH, \Nemasserchon Of nNataonhood,  Ldealiy je this asan honoug 
MNGOresaupropriate to the protagonist of a natdonal dream, ut 
the intended protagonist, Tecumseh, as an Indian, could not 
qualriy. It would 11t Mair’s theme had Brock outlived Yecumseh, 
for the romance Mair has created almost demands that Brock be 
Tecumsem Ss Successor in a néw age. «But even so, Brock’s heroic 
death is easily transformed into a legend which can replace the 
living man. 

Maire’ s chouce 01 Brock aS a4.10UNddne Ltatheg is, due. ex- 
clusivedy) ©o the £acu tCuat Brock inspiged ules ilgtial Canadian 
Victories Of the war. ' But he was also an opportune choice, 
for he represents the qualities that Mair most admired; he was 
a war hero, an Imperialist, and an Englishman. The nation Brock 
founded, according, to Main,awas Characterized by Mii vant 
patriotism, the Imperial bond, and Anglo-Saxon supremacy. The 
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Governor of Upper Canada, which began with George Simcoe, did 
not deter Mair. Having never suffered defeat, Brock died in 
the midst of a glorious victory, and that one achievement was 
SUptlelentrra transtorm him antowaklegend. The tact that Brock 
WaS a military governor to whom the idea of a Canadian nation 
might well have: been insignificant could» not stand’ in the way 
of legend. His shortcomings could be glossed over in the same 
way that the Americans whitewashed Washington. 

Dramatically Brock is related to Tecumseh; they?are 
complementary aspects of one superman. They have different 
traits, bitethese ane ail lustrativersr suchwas- Tecumseh saquick 
temper, and their material concerns are in the end different. 
Bute their esentiments and moralaties are eres. Theysare 
both authoritative and tolerant, endowed with a militant sense 
OlLejustice, and theyveinspire totals loyaltysin, their, subordinates. 

A hero’s subordinates are, like his enemies, his 
measure. The militia officers who advise and learn from Brock are 
PeEusSonpeteatitons of the anonymous sentiments of the Volun- 
teers they command. They are Brock's comrades, in spirit as 
Welledsr arms: as such their thematic functioneas. co integrate 
Brock with the Canadian sentiment. Through them, because of 
their similarity, he becomes a Canadian. After his death, 
they are his legacies to Canada. They defy Proctor and en- 
courage Tecumseh to follow him as far as Moravian Town, as 
Brock would have it. Their major concerns are honour and man- 
liness, which 1s ai synonym, for Justice mand ingthat, sense, they 


are fragmented aspects of Brock seeded about the Canadian land- 


scape. 
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We have seen how Brock examplifies martial spirit and 
ideological purity. The remaining trait that endears him 
to Tecumseh is his wisdom as a leader, and his sense of 
JUsClcO mel tawirld Tega Lhedmtnat In sAct\ ban y tells. OL 
Proctor's callous treatment of tte Volunteers, which resulted 
in their dismissal. in Act 1V, scene 11; we see Brock!s 
attitude to those same Volunteers, whom, as we would expect, 
he admires fon their high morale in the face of “the jarring 
Needs OL Harvest time and war's. 

Brock 4S GCNnerous. Uralt; O1)1Urloucns, 1metime.o1 war 45 
repaid by his men's determination to fight, as he knew it 
would. Proctor, on the other hand, “‘soured the temper” of 
his men, and so did without needed support at Moravian Town. 
Mair's ideal leader may be authoritarian, but he is in the 
mould of the yomdntic tradition of the British ofticer whose 
authority 1s based on a respect tor his men. Brock"s author- 
ity 1S by dppointment, but his men do not follow him because 
they are compelled to.do so. Iheyyrepard their peneral as 
their paragon, and ztollow Aim the more resolutely because they 
{ruse Wis judgment. This dipters fromeuie american model, where 
AULHOTA LY gs Undermined by democracy... As Mair would have it, 
the British System is based upon merit, made possible by the 
class structure, while the Americans must suffer for the 
delusions of egalitarianism. BULLS COVeLSEr ae dc Port 
Detroit when his. men. turn on hims  darrasong is exempt because 
his extraordinary nobility antimidates the men under his ¢conm- 


mand, and his continuous victories give them little chance or 
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reason to challenge his authority. From Brock's actions we 


can generalize Mair's principle of government: so long as 
men demand from their leaders the best of themselves, they 
are safe from despotism, of the man or the mob. 

Brock is more than a general; he is the Lieutenant- 
Governor of a province. When he treats Tecumseh as an equal 
he addresses him as one political leader to another, thus 
recognizing Tecumseh's claim as the head of a separate and 
independent people. We are not shown their first meeting, but 
it takes place betwen scenes 11 and V of Act 1V. The exclusion 
Ohethis scene 15 curious, tor it could provide rich’ possipilities 
for a melodramatist. In scene 11, Brock refers to Tecumseh, 
knowing him by repute only. He has heard that the Indian is 
"a noble fellow--humane, lofty, and bold, and rooted in our 
cause!.),) But hep is; preoccupied: withsiotherpmatters;iihe musit 
deal with a "dull and fatuous" legislature that "whips delay". 
Thes situatdiony at) Detroitias) craticaljgands hegmusity actaquitekliys 

ActealV,€scencavs, bringsmBrock) andidecitimsehy together. 
Brock's staff is quartered in Colonel Baby's mansion in Sand- 
Wich wacrosse the. rivera nrom Detrormg,and fecumseh is present 
in his capacaty as anjallied generadetpbrockfaswiicharmed” with 
the Indvan chiet,; for “he recognizes in himPaykindred spirit. 

When Tecumseh asks for a treaty granting that land be 
Seéteasicde for the Indians *sbrock promises. that 

Poo ve live s*possess. VOUL SOUL.ODEUnTS. 

No treaty for peace, if we prevail 

Will bear a seaiechat doth note guard syour rights). 


But he asks that for the moment, Tecumseh will "speak 
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of it no more", for his promise is his pledge. There is a 
shadow of apprehension on this pledge, however, for Tecumseh 
will be®deteated by" brock”’s ‘qualification. “fhe British do 
prevail, of course, but by that time, Brock will be dead, and 
hits promise wrll’ remain unturirr ted, *Althoucn Brock Ss assur- 
ances of his faith are unnecessary--no-one would question it-- 
it) is important that Marr Inevudes= tits exchange. [nis Mes in 
fact the action which initiates Tecumseh's final recognition 
INneACt Ve tiac thie indtars staid, arones On ert @1s "chi secompact 
that 1s betrayed when Proctor flees from “the "battle at“Moravian 
Town. 

It was necessary “*for Mair ‘to’have ‘this ‘request made 
and for the moment deferred, but in order to excuse Brock's 
action, he expands it into a greater display of friendship 
andetrust. west 1t appear that Brock s“reprimandumg "Pecumseh 
fOr ad Uneaty. Mair tas bDrock presentanis sas sto lime in tre 
turn, Tecumseh pledges “his, laite*to Brock™S services “Avain,\4we 
Have -aimrecitce "OL sancrenteclriva lity, sind =4tver tie tal leot 
Detroree-iy scene Vill Marr provides +a retraimsy™ Tecumseh enters 
WLOhOUt the sas "and Brock™ex¢laims; 


BOCIIOW TS tits: sobs tlt enasiip sme eoc eunuscay 
Where is my brother's sash? 


Tecumseh is no less capable of bestowing honour than 
Brock--he has given the sash to one of his lesser chiefs as 
a badge of honour during the advance on Detroit. | Brock res- 
ponds with chivalric one-upmanship, calling Tecumseh "great 


valour's integer" and giving him his pistols. This is the 
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moment that moves Lefroy to an understanding of the nobility of 
war. 

Ine thesplanningw@or thesassault onsletroi ts» Brocksshows 
himself to be a brilliant strategist surprising even Tecumseh, 
WoOnsddesawith the militiasotticersein, advocating a, direct 
assualt. Tecumseh is bemused by Brock's plan to bluff Hull, 
but is soon comforted when reminded that Hull may not accept 
Ene. terms. @HeremBrockeis theygreatersot the’ two,. for hesis 
in his own element. Tecumseh's quick temper is a useful 
quality when dealing with his tribesmen and moving into battle, 
but it is out of place in the council chambers, where tact and 
TeAsom, GUaditues! Drockehas in admirable suriaciency spare 
LeOUiIneCCemebitebrock Isenotejustuascool diplomats, sAselecumsen 
[Sayoup LeCCCwtSed Wan, vepnepared=to  acceplaanyrrnisks. As: tire 
ATIyAddVianees, Upon Detrout and Hull’ seintentionssare,stal) 

Unc eam, mbnock mse Uurced toatake: hisuplaces@in thesrear of sthe 
columnisusdtem stom, gumtire., sie refises passheamust,.foushegis 
there "'to lead, not to follow men". This is a foreshadowing 
of Queenston Heights, where Brock will be killed in exactly 
these circumstances. Mair makes clear that Brock's.death, 
when it comes, will not be a freak accident, but an assumed 
risk. Brock would never demand that a subordinate do some- 
thing he himself would not, and he is aware that if he were 
hiteen tawould oinsSpareyhes mengto,acntevesVaclony namic els snot 
MOtavatedabyeauvainglorious desire to ibe a hero; she 1s) simply 
performing his duty. 


Brock's final scene in the play is his acceptance of 
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Hulls surrender. By thts time It 15 Manitest that he 1s 
tee architect Of final victory, tor he Nase won Detroit with= 
out a single casualty. His preeminence does not detract from 
Tecumseh’ s achrevement--ratner, 1t coni1irms it, tor 1f 1s 
Brock's trust and friendship that has strengthened Tecumseh's 
resolve to ally his cause with the British. When he exits 
from the play, he leaves behind him a group of men who have 
erown, under his Leadership--all, in fact, put Proctor. But he 
alsG Leaves an immense, reponsibili ty, 2.01 mow his subordinates 
MUS terelyeon their owis Courage, and abdirty CoO Continue fis 
MIsslon. (cut perhaps his greatest fegacy ifs his morality, 107 
Brock is a warrior dedicated to the cause of peace.. His last 
WOLdSeIn0 the paddy are a Litting epitepn, § AS sliceTedas, ail ISt 
Ch Chesspolicaot DIOOGleSseVlCGOly a. neesdy so. JNOUCR ied sa much 
DLrUZedsunre et oS) NOt WO Wa thy brood ., » Or ebrOCk. Wal lSunot a 
Creat. ,Oulmey . DUt. 4. bitter Sacriivces, lis, life and death 
are d@ testimonial to Mair"s belief that”a nation must not shirk 
from a necessary way,and that peace is only secure when it is 
guaracd, oreck’s last words im therpiay, ale. a, preuonit.on lod 
His "death ,+4 recognition that 4 Nero must sale. in Order to live 
fOrevers. [hey dare ambivalent, -bitter at the moment, but appre 
Prrate to Mair's attempt to place the’ founaing of the Canadian 
nation in the midst of war! The importance of the War of 1812 
to Mair was that it proved that Canada was "won with blood," 
and thus sanctitied., 

The mrlitia. Officers dre pnder Proctor's Command, and 


no matter how reprehensible his actions are to them, they must 
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obey his@orders: \ittremaims fort Tecumsehttotcarry one Brockis 


struggle; as well as his own? »The events in Act V suggest 
thatelecumsehistalVianceswithethewBritishebevanmas al polatical 
expedience and matured into something more sublime only when 
he met Brock. But even then, Tecumseh was not fighting for 
the Britishecause in, 1tssown night. 

Tecumseh sadnureseinea srl tashmandejespects their words, 
Sommucheso thatehe hase haithoin theimitreaties, arter havang 
denounced Harrison's legalistic reason at Vincennes. It is a 
NeaSULeROtehUss Tevarc not Mis. dist rus tysciat, Newwad loenter 
intoma treaty with the British, that he wall in fact demand 
one. Good will recognize good in melodrama, and that recog- 
nition is rewarded by good faith. Having received Brock's 
promise, Tecumseh could not conceive of doubting it. There 
1S. NhOwever.,. a law min the sloolc, Ob his Mctions ein Ace Vv. -tor 
Tecumsehmaccep tsSabroGK us words. BNO fe OnLy: Ol ape tmsOndl  leved., 
buc ona political level as well: They adealize the relation- 
ship between British Canada and the Indian nation. But when 
Proctor Veneges on Brock’s trust» insthesindians, Tecumseh 
responds by rejecting the British. ~He knows that Proctor 
is) unnepresentative of the British character, but his actions 
SUgZeStoOtherWwise. Acawe Sshalivcecs this sreyection of the 
British is a necessary step in Tecumseh's last) stand. | Were 
Tecumsen to maintain his, trust. in, thes Srutishidespite, Proctor, 
his death would lose its meaning. 

Throushout the peniod of hissaliionceswiuthe ther br ious 


Yecumseh!s paramount Goncerm as the security Of his people: 
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His genius lies in the fact that he has countered the encroach- 


ing American replubic with a political scheme, recognizing 
that the Indians can only treat with a government as a govern- 
ment. To that end, he has united the tribes, travelling 


From the hot gulf up to those confines rude 
Where summer's sides are pierced with icicles. 


That unity was almost a fact when destroyed by the 
Prophet at Tippecanoe. Thus the British alliance remained 
Tecumseh’ s sole hope to complete his mission. Mair suggests. 
by attributing the destruction of that mission to deceit and 
duplicity, in the actions of the Prophet and Proctor, that 
the Indian nation was destroyed accidentally, by unfair means. 
Yet he also suggests that 1 was’ an historical necessity, ror 
one of the central premises of Tecumseh is that the Indian 
culture was the romantic precursor to the Canadian nation. 

Mairjs historical perspective on the defeat of the 
Indian nation is confused, as he attempts to reconcile romantic 
sentimentality with the brutal facts of what amounted to gen- 
ocide. Brock's death promises eventual victory for the Canadians, 
but when Tecumseh dies, it 15 with the knowledge that his 
cause 1s lost forever. His last words in the play are an invoca- 
{iON OleMiIonty Spirit, onelter-=save--—myapeople!'. Proctor 
WLLL not honour Brock's promise Of a treaty. tor he considers 
the indians Savages, who dite the best ...ahomceNc worst On Mena 
And although an eventual British victory would provide the 
conditions to bring Tecumseh's plans to fruition, there will 
Damo vistonary toecari) sOneiias WOoLKe  slletne snOpe tO.ke VG LO mys, 


Mair includes a threnody for a glorious but extinct dream. 
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But Mair could not simply lament the passing of a rom- 


antic ideal; he had to absolve the Canadians of any responsi- 
bility for genocide. Thus he could not conclude with the im- 
plication that Tecumseh's dream was wasted. His solution was 

to make the Canadian nation the spiritual legatee of Tecumseh's 
ideals. Although Mair doubtless believed along with the majority 
of his countrymen that the Indians had received just treatment 

in Canada, there could be no denying that they had lost their stat- 
us as a free people. For his purposes, the death of Tecumseh 
was the end of an heroic era of Indian culture, and the passing 
of the old order in Tecumseh is also the celebration of the 

new. In his biographical note on Tecumseh, Mair expanded this 
idea: 

AssCOlOne] BCOLLIngsaysm |OcevreGuMnNsen | cr mitsedeath 

shed a halo on a much-abused and fast-departing 

Laccheiay etne peop Le. Odhn andy -anda thea rade 

scendents in Canada, never forget this noble sac- 

Litt Ce wOnethersacred Obligations item mpOSes. .aglt 

shoulupoe neld as: the seal or a creat covenant...) 

It} is not likely his bonesrwiil besrecovered:. but 

to Canadians, whose fathers were the friends of 

his race, there remains the duty of perpetuating 

his memory. There is not in all history a nobler 

example of true manhood and patriotism. 

In 1886, so far as Mair was concerned, the history of 
the Indians was a sdgaloi the past. Hence his» vision of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy was not compromised by the fact that in the 
west of Canada there still lived a populous Indian and Metis 
community who followed traditional ways of life. The former 
were the remnant of an earlier age, and the latter were de- 


penerateshybiids. elt asenotaunlikelyathat athe spaGuthat. the 


Indians no longer posed a threat to Canadian expansion in the 
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west enabled Mair to write Tecumseh. In its own way, Tecumseh 
is an absolution for the Canadian people even as the railroad 
was bringing Indian lands into the reach of Canadian commercial 
interests. Tecumseh provides an ethical pretext for Canada to 
act exactly as the Americans had acted sixty years earlier at 
Vincennes. 

In order for Tecumseh to attain the heroic stature 
that makes his death the end of an era, it is necessary for 
him to re-assert his cause at the end of the play. Throughout 
Act 1V, he has taken every possible opportunity to remind 
Brock that he is an ally fighting for his people and that his 
interests are different than Brock's, no matter how well they 
coincide, Every ;blow to ithe Americans is a Wvictory.:for the 
Indian cause, which is motivated equally by a desire for re- 
venge, and a strategic bid on British good faith. Brock is 
interested in Tecumseh primarily as a friend in the cause of 
justice and van ditiktedsceneralk; shenseems tt ola vewmli ttle ktame eto 
constide rasthe iplichtirobsthe Indians’. Weiter \theevictory rat 
Detroit, he promises Tecumseh a share in the spoils, only to 
be told: bluntly. 

Feedom I prize, 

And my poor people's welfare, more than spoils. 

No longer will they wander in the dark, 

The pach 1s Openeanaetlors Ky @lsGu cada 

Wertthanie yor tfor, st! 

Preoccupied as he is with military matters, Brock is 
Stil lusynpathetic itoidlecumsehs cause.” Inshis toratrom itortie 
Volunteers in Act 1V scene 111, he refers to the Indians as 


"Poor injured souls who but defend their own". But such re- 
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ferences are few, and for the most part, concerned with the 
Indians' status as allies in war, whose services he is honour 
bound to reward. Mair does not make Brock an outspoken cham- 
DLONSOme NCtANE GUC tS) kOreditumtis sUtiie lent sundatahes caves 
hel SauWOG0 sLOe SUPDOLt them.) lo explores Erock! svattitudestunther 
would have exposed an uncomfortable problem. We are left with 
the idea that the loss of Indian independence is a consequence 
Of brock! se deat hpanderroccor' sa treacheryam et «brock ms an 
exemplarcote mperlalmsm, sand sone, ot thegmajor jtenets of the 
Empire in the popular--as opposed to the economic-mind was the 
Anglo-Saxon mission to educate lesser races. Tecumseh and 
Brock might well believe that the Indians could co-exist peace- 
fully with the Empire, yet Mair's nostalgic lament suggests that 
there was no room for the "noble savage" in the modern world. 
Thus on the one hand, the passing of the Indian confederacy is 
VencelVedsdsman tragedy andnOnlethiemoOthern ds: an inexorable his- 
torical fate. The tragedy is mourned in the form of the play, 
Dutethemtateniseam integralparteoimMaim se vision. As GeESOLution 
of this contradiction would have required an abjuration of the 
myth. he wanted to celebrate. 

Prioryto the bold but needless attack on Detroit, 
Tecumseh calls upon his warriors to show mercy as they conquer. 
He interprets the battle--which is aborted by Hull's surrender-- 
a5 edeturning pOlntmin whem indian calse, teliungetnenm that We 
lose sourplives: orstind oumeland today. ssl i seus mums sone avesdt 
moment since the days prior to Tippecanoe, and his dream is 
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hated enemies proves that despite his quick temper and warrior's 


delight in combat, Tecumseh is an enlightened leader. The new 
order he hopes to establish for his people will be founded on 
principles of humanity. Once more, the Indian cause is shown 
to share Tts*sethical traits with the British systemy = fort both 
Nave as thei constitutional morality a respect, tor natural 
order and tolerance,’ as=opposed*® to’ the*bleody revolution of 
the Americans. ‘Mair takes’ care to’ have- Tecumseh ask his men 
to be merciful at the™ time when they migent- be excused'a Ninew 
Ci Cra eect ULeT Evie 

In Act’ V, Tecumseh's ‘circumstances deteriorate rapidly. 
The impending disaster is heralded by his realization that this 
Will be his last stand.”""Under (Proctor™’s: commande ttre, British 
have’ chosen to retreat rather then ttace- Harrison. *Tecumsen 
Can Cfly see ftihis as a betrayal: 

Our mreitty ste rl rces dice oul ser vice 

Rated “as nothing in this cowards plans -- 

Ptr eirds. Why! (SOUL. yoni. 
At the end of scene 1) *lécumseim lapses into an unChadracteia Stic 
depression that only combat can ‘Cure. “His *murderous* Page at 
Proctor chanees into despair, Ne accepes baby voi assurances Cit 
Proctor will make a 'stand. but Wwe Ts gireddye aware, om Che fend. 

ee Oh, 1 prow weak-- 

Cast from my thoughts, and bDanscned at 1onmmy cdroam 

The plumed hope “droops--tate™s shadow covers ity, 

And dim forebodings peer unto my soul: 

Fam not witat  wasces. =. s 

in ordcr to reintorce this pathosy Mair follows 1t with 
a short scene depicting an Indian sun-worshipping ceremony which 


provides a revealing insight into his sentimental nostalgia for 
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Indvaneulture.. "The sceene ers static yrcontributane lattice to 


the action of the play, but it does supply a thematic tension. 
ihesteetebuantseanvoke the Sune atheverversor ite, whale at the 
Same time they are aware of impending death. In the core of 
the ceremony, the sun speaks to them through the mouth of a 
Jokaseed, (promising rebirtin: 

iwili restere them to. their fathers. lands: 

L will pour laughten on thes eanth) iike .nain 

And fill thes torestywith atseancicnt mood. 

The ceremony concludes with a prayer tor divine guidance; 

OULD WaltlOrsm etredt = C 1S thyawadle! 

Declare sthe waysathemiatetil tiumestio %.s tand! 

Thien, .ti& im battle they ideo] inewssmedeath., 

Take s6hem, Oh Master, tor thy WMighty jieart a; 

Thy, Gloyious. Ground jand Shining Place of pols! 

Compared «to Tecumsens messimism,, the ceremony 2s 
LEOniesior idl trouphethe warralonms dire *succouned "by etiterr expec= 
taitatonrtot colle fatter fer tthe matdefeds Sisiinio “Wess “pathetic: 
Mair offers the ceremony as an accurate documented anthropo- 
logical observatvon; (based?) “as he“magkes Cclear™inmehas notes, on 
PECONtCeCMDOhdiue scholarly woke mdr dou mls sume iii LCnGc Gast 
as an example of the spiritual Tichéesvon indian cultures 9 it 
his version of the ceremony seems suspect today, it is because 
as presented ain the play, the Indians are ‘engaged in a torn 
Of Worship that is essentially an accord with Mair’s own Chriss 
tian Sentiments. The ceremony 1s included not to show the 
Uunigueness of Indian religion, but its Similevity to Chrvistian 
idedisee in turn. this Served. tO Commi rne the righteousness co. 


Anglo-Saxon Civilization an North America.| too long as the 


Canadian people can perpetuate’ Tecumseh's memory and “strive to 
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emulate his people's harmonious relationship with nature, the 


fundamental relation of man and the divinity will remain un- 
changed. 

The service may provide some degree of solace for the 
worshippers, but it cannot affect the outcome of the impending 
battle. On the eve of the battle of Moravian Town, the appre- 
hension of defeat is so strong in Tecumseh's mind that he must 
actively struggle against it. The field is peaceful, represent- 
ing in Lts Natural wlory the ‘best’ ot ‘Indian lite, butts 
beauty is threatened. 

The Spirit of the Woods has™decked' his home, 

And put his wonders like a garment on, 

TOs lash, and, slow. and dull and adeywana dc 


Oh, let not manhood fade within my soul! 
And toou, pale doupt mt.) nase detracted Mennr.s. 


Tecumsehvissa child of nature, and 4s such; recogni zes=in tne 
naturad cycle or ther forest the inevitable, tate ots hisspeople: 
Hes@oniy srecoursce ic. tOmresol Veetiat 


Here must my people's cause be lifted up, 
Oiws tka to Riise: mo pnio Hes. 


As the battle progresses and Proctor flees, Tecumsehwis 
left with only an elemental rage against the race that has de- 
stroyédihimas This; isathenmoment jof has yoneat re-assertion, of 
hes .onmeinalyeauses,f Brocton ys behavvourn has absolved. the 
Indians of turthen responsiblity .to the ~Bniunish,. and what 2s 
a minor defeat for the Canadian struggle is now a Gotterdammerung 
for the Indians. As the Americans advance, Tecumseh addresses 
his wWarmuors 


he. wats.5 Now must we fight 
Like mens) not run slike Slaves, saWhatematterse1t 
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Porltthosewho tiled {tand ®left “is J71f ‘they flee! 


They can join palms, make peace, draw treaties up, 

And son and father, reconciled again, 

Willvelasp theimehands, and alory vin theirerace 

Which hath despoiled our own. For us, no peace 

Save what our axes gain, or in our graves. 

In his last hour, Tecumseh realizes that the British 
have beens tighting avciviljwar, and thatetor the Indians, the 
time or treaties is asta alnis Tealagation, 14% trom being 
a condemnation of the British, serves to ennoble Tecumseh's 
death. = bor thesromantiesmiund, death +01 a Cause? 1s  clorious 
fate, but) death in the service of a lost cause verges on apoth- 
eosis. in the end, Tecumseh’s body 1s spirited away to a hidden 
grave by his followers (despite a. common tradition which suggests 
that it was mutilated by American troops), where it will remain 
insthe Arthurtcam manner (as fan einvistble suardians spirit foOrenis 
people. Tecumsemts final repudiation of ‘the British cause docs 
not. compromise’ his alliance with Brock and his service to. Canada, 
nor even his respect for the Bratish ideals which in’the end 
have answered him. Rather, he realizes that the wheels of history 
are turning. 

The logic of Tecumseh indicates that Mair was conscious 
CH A Cuca IeS. oS tae tragedy st Or ili Gmiigin ic tem ciler Cease 
no textual promise of an eventual British-Cangdian Victory. 
Thismay pe ascribed toriwor factors... -lectmsen nass predicted 
the evencua | peace, but ne Uces not. Toler LO 8) Gras ede eritish vic 
tory. Wather, he speaks of “Son and father reconciled again = 

The iorst, KACtoren selloLoricalte ek cnOUr ietoe Madi Ss 


purposes the war of 1812 finished as a British victory, in 
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actual’ fact it was inconclusive: The British and Canadians had 
Repulged thevAmericanwinvasmon, “and fonethaturecason, dtheanilitia 
legend developed as:a hymn to Canadian unity. But the Americans 
too will claim a victory, for they had righted their grievances 
about British interference with their maritime commerce, and 
stabilpzedsthe; border afhethesOhiotlenritony., #@it was kKaehbegis- 
lated peace, made possible by the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
Wans jnadidmbothisides néetiued with honoundsatbustied. Catherenwas 
no moral triumph of Empire over republic, which the melodramatic 
form of Tecumseh would demand. Rather, there was a preservation 
Ofgimpervalyvalues gralherdistinctionjabtectsrthejplay angthat 
the thrnaloact yawhiech acentres saround ga military defeat, would 
have tO) Terert Oo aviidicarye victory wee thesliceas latedopartaal; 
VLEbOry , noble tas it may be ani the development of -a Ganadian 
Sentiment, Ccomld not redress the catastrophe inflicted by 
Harrks on. 

DUL MOLe ston hicantiy ..viclOry ls sioOte predicted )Cc= 
Cause Tt Wouldwdetract trom thervsca le or lecunschus, deéteat, 
Until Aet VV; the Indians have been fighting 2 melodramatic 
Waly nGraespLce their weversal atm lappecanoe--ands in park, 
because Gt 1t--they have been winnings —~ in Act VV, Mair hurricde 
Ivetrres to Tretashion ther war as a tragedy, by increasing The 
SisuitEcance Of detedtyednd antroducing agnote: of apprehension 
on tecumsen's part. Neecless to say; thisw in wtiselt cannot 
constitute a tracedy, nor does) the idea ioteherorciust stand 
against superior odds. @But Mair placeédsthis action in what he 
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Witiethe wparallel” tragedyect Letroy. |The play ends with 


Haprison surveying his victory, ~and ‘thus Tecumseh'’s defeat is 
presented asea major seb-pack in the Canadian cause, But to 
include the fact that the Canadian defeat is only temporary 
would diminish the tragedy of Tecumseh:, Mair can allow only 
the one preeminence at the close of the play, and in keeping 
With: his ostensible subject, he awards it to the passing of 
the Indians. It has already been implied that the Canadians 
Will "Garry onslecumsen!s adeals by emulating his spixvitual 
nobility -andsrTapport, with nature, Even the most pathetic de- 
Leat susparurOl od oreatuesion O42. culture, brousht to maturity 


EI tneeevOlleren oO. ae Canadian natvon. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
CONCLUSION 


Dramatic action, regardless of genre, is dialectical 
in nature, although that dialectic does not always formulate 
a polemical synthesis. William Archer condemned the poetic 
drama of his day because it was "lifeless," and what is 
meant by life but the active progression of character and 
circumstance? Action is dialectical in that each moment is 
determined and transformed by the preceeding moment accord- 
ing to the playwright's design. 

It has already been claimed that in- Tecumseh, prob- 
ability is causal, that even the most minor incidents hold 
Significance in Mair's scheme. Yet this alone does not 
suffice to make a play succeed as dramatic literature. 
Tecumseh is a complex play, but is seriously flawed, in 
structure and theme, so much so that today it 1S an object 
of scholarly interest alone. To fully understand that 
complexity and 1ts bearings on adesthetrc success, we must 
examine two related conceptual problems: the qualitative 
contradiction in Mair's understanding of the genres of trag- 
edy and romance; and the thematic contradiction of the play's 
purpose, which in the final analysis governs its form. Only 
then is it possible to understand why Tecumseh, much praised 
in Mair's lifetime, is today almost forgotten, and inappro- 


Driate, to the modern stage. 
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Contradiction here is used in the Marxian sense, not 
Aisne lp mice Viciencet of amplhyi st shortcomings but as arcneca- 
tive tool of analysis, which when applied to a text will en- 
able one to approach it as something more than a static ob- 
ject: of narrative: depiction. 1+ If.al play by its) very nature 
contains shespotentmal! ofi a wtheat nicalsmealuzatiion ,arita fole 
lowstittnat sutsiweiation to its audience 1s active, that the 
work of art is made sensible in reference to the particular 
social and'psychologicals environment iofinits: audience. In . 
this sense,\a closet dramaipromisess thist potentialicaor while 
it may be antended overtly for)the Stages thisi does*not nec- 
essarily preciudeyproductaonihand events fis were! toado so, 
thesvery form of ‘the drama anviates .an imagined production 
design in the mind of the reader. 


[ecunsely dseotated,. is agmelodramagwhich aspines to 


tragedy. This statement however, requires further examination, 
for the failure to achieve a tragic experience does not mean 
that a play must then be categorized asva melodrama. It as 
not Madm's shortcomings. as a°tragic poel that resulted an a 
Melodramatic Locumseh, sfor wenres domnotL sexist in deriva Cony 
relations. Jecumseh-is a melodrama because the structure of 
LtSac bien and the duality of vis dramatic eontlict are based 
On a Struggle between recoonizablc 1orces sd¢evirtue and jevil 
which require the audience's consensus in ordér to become 
fully sensible within the play. Inagedy wus based ona ‘closed 
ethical system; itsiconalaict, andy thesreso lution contained 
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ficance from its internal scheme. Whereas melodrama rests 
upoOng any Opens conceptyodecontlact and) centresmuponman,ordeal 
posed by the antagonist, tragedy centres upon action removed 
from ethics,;,and.the core,of,the tragic exerience is: a rev- 
edatdensof why this,particular. conflactpdsaanevi tab leLeqdn 
tragedy ,-morality,aitsel fl] 4s+notmacdeterminant,: butian, arena. 
Aristotle wrote; that 

‘2.t@ragedy isiane amd tathonj{ not, of¢ meh,» bute of act ionss 

Orato AndwOnmte ll cilty., bnemenumo rtrd vedy oi. 

dOeSenoOts consist of imitating manners, but at 

embraces: lanners, On; account 01 actions... Purthey 

Stil eet any One places=in aecOntinicda series 

moral speeches, sayings, and sentiments well 

formed, he will not: produce that which is the 

work of tragedy, but that will be much more of 

a. tragedy which uses these. things as subordinate 

and which Contains a table... 1 

In tChism@sense, ‘tragedy objectifies ethics, which 
AresStoule deLimed sas manners. those things according sto 
Which we say/that agents are persons of a certain character." 
Tie traere. plow Places characters .Ob arcel tain mannet.0.5 
morality into, ansextreme contradiction, which»scan only be 
resolved by the suttering of a protagonist. A character's 
morality may govern his actions, DULmwe are distanced’ from 
it. This is not the case with the melodrama, in which we 
identify the protagonist because of our sympathy with his 
Manners. lnm tragedy, morality 1s causal ingmelodrama,  1t 
is dogmatic. 

By thas delinityvon,sno parteol hecujisel. Gan. be 
properly called tragic, ;even it Letroy Ss destiny appears to 


affirm Aeschylus’ dictum that. “Man must sutter to “be wise. 
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POr even Letroy, woo ot all>Mair's characters comes 
closest to a fate shaped by the contradiction between his 
manners and material actions, is in the end defined by Mair's 
sense of propriety. We might conclude that Mair was content 
to accept the pathetic as tragic, yet pathos is an element 
common to all genres. Lefroy meets a pathetic destiny in 
that his spirit is destroyed by Iena's death, and Mair 
attempts to make this tragic by demonstrating that Iena dies 
OUt OL Necessity, that 15" that her death 1s Not van accident 
One Wat. 

Chance” rs central to, tne melodGamacres plot, put it 1s 
nOC ae random cOmNCTLUence. = = Chance ts altoneds pM 1ts Very 
OCCUrTelte, Llemust tavour good Of e€Vid. “in travedy, chance 
is causal. It may be attributed to definable actions and 
events, and what appears to be coincidental is revealed as 
Part. 01 al inevitable desion.  1bei1s rooted in previous 
aCtLONSyeOLCen in spec tii1c decisions, |1t may be Chance sthat 
Oedipus should arrive in Thebes, and marry Jocasta, but it 
tcenouy chanee that Jocasta sSnouldsbe teveazed to pe Nis 
mother. Coincidence in tragedy is the fulfilment of a pre- 
viously ordained event, whether that be a prophecy or a 
moral imperative. 

in Act V, as*we have’ seen, Mair attempts oO Tecast 
Tecumsen’s destiny aS tragic, by identifying his death with 
the final defeat of the Indian cause. Yet this identification 
ftselr ureucs against) Glageudy, LO% it sls OpDMUldiy ys Nistor - 


ically and textually. Expounding upon Aristotle, Lessing wrote 
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that the tragic poet 

..-does not make use of an event because it 

really happened, but because it happened in 

such a manner as he will scarcely be able 

to invent more fitly for his present pur- 

pose...What is the first thing that makes 

a history probable? Is it not its internal 

probability? 2 

The creator of historical drama, regardless of genre, 
attempts to structure a specific event around selected actions, 
which will demonstrate the magnitude and significance of 
the event. In this sense, the dramatist and the historian 
share a common end; to make sense of historical phenomena. . 
But their reasons for doing so differ greatly, for while the 
historian is concerned with the event in itself, with an eye 
to a full comprehension of it, the dramatist creates what 
Lessing, paraphrasing Aristotle, called "a well-constructed 
fable wherewith he can combine his Tpecn ei enaues The drama- 
tist isolates an historical event, in the Aristotelean drama 
at least, by reducing it to individual actions and, using 
invention as his primary tool, arranging those actions to 
express this particular wisiion o£ the soumces and results of 
that event." 

Two considerations may be derived from this which are 
applicable to Tecumseh. Firstly, Mair's scheme was based on 
a major, unresolved, contradiction.. His intention in writ- 
ing Tecumseh was to encourage the growth of a national senti- 
ment. To do this, he applied the poet's inventiveness to 


the hinistonical srealiity #0 ypmoduce can. «cxtrasthustioracal 


legend which he hoped would reflect the lasting values of 
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supplying detailed references to characters, incidents, and 


natural allusions in the text. These notes attest to Mair's 
CONCETiemor realism. Not) ine style, bDuteins content. But) ex= 
cepting those which illuminate obscure references in the 
text, the notes are not necessary to an understanding of the 
accronsOts the play. "They do, however, send anvarr of credence 
to the events in the play, suggesting that what we read is 

as historically accurate as..1t aS, tancereully poetic. 

To some extent, this does not prove a problem in 
Tecumseh; as we have seen with Harrison, Mair was generally 
able to create avromantic character and still satisty his 
interpretation of the: actual history. As a naive historian; 
whose perspective was biased by his romantic nationalism, 
Mair doubtless believed that his idealized characters were 
historically realistic. The problem, and the contradiction 
which in the end destroys the unity of the play, occurs when 
Tecumseh makes his stand at Moravian Town. 

Tecumseh tells his warriors prior to the attack on 
DECrOneecid Ge tiiism Use tneeLUnnN tio apOln balienie ln. dream, mand 
SOL tel Seeult lh Brock dies, fOr tie, mall od ylDetro1l signals 
the success of the British-Indian alliance. As we have seen, 
Mair) attenpesto make Proctor responsible tor the death of 
the Indian cause, because of his hatred for the Indians and 
hgsenelitary incompetence a ene the eve lon rhes tinal battse., 
Tecumseh is apprehensive of final defeat; only he and Iena 
necosnize that this swallebe more thangasroutines bart le et 


theres is no reason, ingthe strategic positizon of bothy the 
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Indians and the British, why this should not be just one of 
a series of upcoming engagements, and there is no reason 
given as to why this particular defeat, one of many in the 
war, should be catastrophic. Tecumseh's death is a chance 
occurrence, a risk assumed. in every battle, and 1t has not 
been fore-ordained. Despite Mair's efforts, the Battle of 
Moravian Town remains a catastrophe in retrospect only, and 
only then because it was there that Tecumseh fell. 

Historical accuracy demanded that Mair have Tecumseh 
die at Moravian Town and Mair's theme demanded that this 
death be the massincu0t an era. But the internal) propaps laity 
of Tecumseh makes no such demand. Tecumseh's death is the 
fulfilment . of a romantic vision, inherent in the very idea 
of the melodrama. But structurally, there is nothing to make 
that end necessary: it is not developed by causal action. 
Indeed, the logic of the play would require that Tecumseh 
meet ad iaremore, triumphant end. As va charactervin a table, 
Tecumseh does not deserve to die, at least not by the actions 
Of One soOumednn as) Proctor.) And sinetact, Mair. s) handling of 
his death-blow is awkward. A stage direction inform us that 

Tecumseh and his warriors, by a fierce onslaught, 

S0din Orive the lt Opponent SmDack a Nemo te Cone 

tinues without--then re-enter Tecumseh mortally 

wounded. 

Not only is the wound--fatal to Tecumseh and the whole 
Indian nation--inflicted offstage, there 1S a momentary lapse 
in the action while it occurs. Tecumseh is wounded in a minor 
skirmish; he is not, like General Custer, the last of a hand- 


ful defying a besieging force. To show this death wound on 
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Stage, Mair would have to emphasize its accidental nature, 
which would only demean a hero's death. There is a conflict- 
ing interest here between the legend and the history, and 
Marrivesoivedhit bytputting itsliteraldytoutnctesagney 
DUtMeVCnMpIVenttherneGessary waeteore | ecumschny siceath, 
thek@dentafricationioflTecumseh®with the Last®hope. of the 
indian cause hashontysbeen stated§tnever? proved)! ini thectexde 
Tecumsehviseasforestemonarch) whose*rutlevreriects’ the’ same 
PpPiIneiplestoteyustice and@erdergas therBeatishecrowntembodies. 
Butilecumsehs asmandatypaeal paraconvacannt leavetnosprovision 
forma SUCcESSOrlastone Mishtnhexpect? 
ihenebisenotsuecessoraimpliedbanaithenipiay betausemMair 
had tosmakenciear@that thisBwasithé final Standyoti the Indian 
NALOnSeMe BNteINMEdet Autieewesetar trom the truth, as evencs 
in Mair's (own day join.the!? American plains‘and? the’ Canadian 
West attest. Mair was commissioned into the militia during 
thegeeccond Riclekebeilions andirepested@the Jingorstaic ania- 
Méet@s,phatitudesuot Ordnvesontarve.with terveury Weeumseh 
wasmnotmthe last great Indian leader, but he was the last to 
ally hisAcatiseawith. ehéehnatisherulerin Canada andetheregn 
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inexperience with the drama, but Of ‘his conceptual prejudices, 
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and no rival claimants could be seriously considered. And 
even Tecumseh was an arbitrary choice, for he was useful to 
Mair only because his history coincided with the War of 1812. 
If Tecumseh had not allied his cause with the British, if 
the Indians had met their end at Tippecanoe, Mair would 
likely have had little interest in the subject. 

Mair's interest in the historical account of Tecumseh 
was doubtlessly sincere, but it was subordinate to his more 
DLESSING Interest. in developing a national Literature. “He 
believed--as Manyedo, lOday--that, a Nation s, Literature as 
"the decisive test of its intellectual faculties," and that 
a Candaban itera ctulcasnouldepe | liberal an vicsaranve. DUE 
in its highest forms, springing in large measure from the 
soil and ‘tasting of the woods” 

With Tecumseh, Mair did succeed in popularizing a le- 


gend, although the credit for the persistence of the militia 


legend is by no means his alone. But even during his life- 
time, he had cause for resentment. In 1891, he wrote to 
Denison. 


As regards Canadian Literature, I have given more 

times ands labor tout thanwit deserves... iam 

done with the /Ganddian Public: ewhich Consists o1 

Were, cattle, .. lt sotrucgandsonly enjoyments (the 

heLlences OL Canadian ampition. in, face) are suzzling 

and Grinning. and TOtten DOlI tics - ap 

Mair was bitter because of the mediocre success of 
Tecumseh, which, although published, in. three, editions before 
his death, was never distributed in England and included in 
the curriculi of Ontario schools, as he had hoped it would 


be.’ But we might assume a deeper source of resentment as 
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well. The national sentiment Mair had tried to encourage 

was increasingly undermined by a new materialism in his life- 
time, which generated new tasks, and new forms, for liter- 
ature, and by the emergence of a new kind of nationalism 
which left Tecumseh a relic in its own day. Although 
Imperialist sentiment was to linger on and remain influential 
for some time after his death in 1929, Mair's brand of Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy in Canada was challenged by a recognition 
that Canada comprised not one but two founding cultures, a 
fact that began to assert itself forcefully in Dominion 
politics. In Tecumseh, Mair culogized a tradition, thac, could 
only appeal to a minority elite, and while the minority would 
continue to hold disproportionate influence in Canada for 
decades to come, it gradually came to prefer less overt re- 
minders of its sources. 

And yet, even though Tecumseh and its contemporaries 
have fallen into relative obscurity, the artistic tradition 
they represent continues. The definition of Canadian culture 
has always been a prevalent concern in Canadian literature 
and drama, and the historical drama which attempts to define 
a national sentiment, be it Victorian romanticism or post- 
war populism, has long been established as a major tradition 
in the Canadian theatre. Mair was one of the first in a 
long series of Canadian playwrights to favour the melodrama 
as a vehicle to create a revisionist nationalism, and in the 
end, this is perhaps the value of Tecumseh 1 reminds the 


scholar and critic that the present concern for a Canadian 
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drama is based on problems and prejudices similar to those 


STCOUnLe Ved) In, a) tami | damemanner a centiuryrago. | Forein 
Canada thessame ideological fashions occur with fascinating 


LevUPIGLey. 
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the bourgeois revolution of the Enlightenment affected man's 
perception of his, relation to, the material world,eand hence his 
abstract concepts of literary character. He concluded ‘that: 

When ethics cease to be a given, the ethical 

knotting within the drama--thus, its aesthetics-- 

had to be created; whereupon ethics, as the corner- 

Stone OL tne artistic composition, move. necessarily. 
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and spontaneous unity of ethics and aesthetics, within 

the tragic experience, commences to be a problem. (p. 450). 
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a relativast genre. 
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12Michael Booth wemewsh, Melodrama, po, 15-14. 


13, Simplified example may be found in the development 
of themmessenver of classical drama snto the complex electronic 
data system of modern life. 

The messenger gave way to the delivered letter, a 
common device on the Renaissance stage, which allowed for the 
possibilities of misreading, or as in Hamlet, tampering, to 
alter the course of the action. With the invention of the 
modern postal service, the possibilities expanded; now letters 
could be lost in the mails, or delivered to the wrong address, 
with disastrous results. Plots have been based on delayed 
lertersfarrivingtwwith=disastrous *news*years too late. The 
letter gave way to the telephone, which not only provided a 
novel dev¥ce.onstheustage.,but atfected.the svery, structure 
of drama, as Cocteau's monologue demonstrates. The telephone 
IMLLOdUGed 44 eNGwelypeROre lini eresto=tivestape, Of the Sorry, 
Wrong Number variety. 

Theslast quarter-century has)seen a revolution “in the 
communications industry which has affected the very way we 
perceive the world, if Marshall McLuhan is to be believed. 
Thus, the telephone has given way to instantaneous computerized 
transmission, to the point where the idea of communications 
devices with sentient awareness no longer seems novel. This 
has attected ithe drama by introducing a new type Of character 
which, although characterized as an anthropomorphic villain of 
the type anticipated by Capek in R.U.R., has the capacity to 
extend beyond recognizable character archetypes. 
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audience. But there is no: difference in the audience res- 
ponse, to a union drama on the one hand, and a sophisticated 
upper-class mystery on the other, providing that the necessary 
consensus exists within the respective audience. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


ltt should be noted that Kipling's achievement was in 
large part due to the fact that he integrated a popular Imperialist 
sentiment with a realistic depiction of the trials of the Empire. 
His use of vernacular ballad forms explains in large measure his 
success in uniting sentiment and object. 
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in Morris Zaslow's The Defended Border: Upper Canada and 
LNe Wal Otc, S lee LOmOn tot mMacmiLLanga O64). pes 3515 


Paad, p. 334. 


1OMyth here’ is. not uséd in’ the archetypal or anthro- 
pological sense, but in the narrowest sense as applied to 
national culture, similar to what Porter called a charter myth 
In this sense, the story of George Washington has developed 
beyond the role of a fanciful historical legend into a mythic 
symbol of the principles of American republicanism. In Mair's 
scheme, the militia legend became more than an heroic account 
of past glory: it became the foundations of the present. The 
contradiction, of course, is that while myths may indeed be 
written, they cannot be arbitrarily invented. Thus, any attempt 
to compose a myth must fail by definition. 
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18, rchibald MacMurchy, Handbook of Canadian Literature 
(Toronto.?, William Bricessy Co. 1906) <.p.n 109. 


tO Norman Shrive, Charles Mair: Literary Nationalist 
(Toronto: Unuversity of Torontourresss ©)008),mups) Loo. 


207¢ is worth noting that in our modern vocabulary, 
"sensibility" has the currency value that "sentiment" had for 
the Victorians. 


Anonymous, "Literary Notes'"' Montreal Gazette (March 


21Michael latte. 2 PlavwELonts ei nea Vacuum, an? Wi lame 
New's'Dramatists in Canada (Vancouver: University of British 


Cofumbiaebress, 419/72) ;0pp. 13526. 


eet hid. Tait does not suggest that this condition: was 
Uniques touGaiada..) [he ninereenth century ~sawea decline ane tie 
drama not only in Canada but in the United States and Europe 
as well. However, the Canadian situation was complicated by 
the lack of a strong actor-manager entrepeneurial tradition; 
those who worked in Canada had to compete with the powerful 
interests of the American circuits, and thus generally produced 
a mixed repertoire of classics and potboilers, some of which 
were indeed Canadian. For the serious dramatists who wished 
to write and see produced poetic tragedies, there was little 
opportunity for stage exposure--not because of indifference, but 
economics. 
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23 cee B.K. Sandwell, "Our Adjunct Theatre (Address to 
the Canadian Club at Montreal, December 8, 1913) and "The 
Annexation of Our Stage" (Canadian Magazine, 38, November, 1911), 
and Fred Jacob, "Waiting for a Dramatist" (Canadian Magazine, 43, 
October, 2914). 
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2° Thomas DiArcy MeGee,, 2’ The: Mental, Outfit, of the, New 
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200s Jddam sarchen,2'The, Boctac.Dramna" , The,Critic, 36, 
DPi- Zoe a(January, 190005. 


Benn Todhunter, *'Blank Verse: on the Stage", The 


Fortnightly, Review ,;71,.n.s. (January-June, 1902), pp. 346. 


ae , "Poetic Drama.and its Prospects on the 
Stagé’', Thewhoutndehtly Reviews, pli. @-s.. (January-June, 190 Z) 
De. AlAs 


29 tnterview with Charles Mair in Tecumseh; A Drama and 


Canadian Poems; Dreamland and Other Poems (Toronto: Radisson 
Seorety, @026)-pe- lV: 
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CHAPTER THREE 


charles Mair, Preface to Tecumseh, A Drama, (Toronto 
Willvam Bri gos Co. 1901) 


Ady 2Norman ohrive, Charles Mair; ‘literary Nationalist, 
p. ‘ 


scharles Mair, Preface to Tecumseh, a Drama (Toronto: 
Waslehs ameBuilogs: Canhel 90s pres. 


* John Matthews, "Charles Mair" in Robert McDougall's 
Canada's Past and Present: A Dialogue (Toronto: University 
of loronto, £965) sp. oO" 
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Norman Shrive, Charles Mair Literary Nationalist , 
Derekon. 


Th ids to? 


air's use of chance is his attempt to create tragedy 
is further discussed in Chapter Four. 


Sit may be that Mair is making a veiled comment on the 
American Civil war here, for like many of his compatriots, he 
favoured the Confederate cause. His friend Denison had even 
received Jefferson Davis at his home in-Toronto, and had 
provided some slight material support for the South. Berger 
has observed that "the Lost Cause of the Confederacy and the 
United Empire Loyalists tradition both centered upon defeat 
at the hands of the "materialistic North" (The Sense of Power, 


piers )s. 


Norman sirive, Charles Mair. Literary *Nationalist,: pe ison 


10 thid. 


iN either were grievances only felt by American immigrants-- 
who, far from being the unwelcome encroachers Brock: describes, were 
actively recruited by the British government. Only a decade after 
the war, the Scottish agitator Robert Gourlay, known as "the Gadfly" 
would be expelled from Upper Canada for his persistent attacks 
on repressive land policy. And in 1837, William Lyon Mackenzie's 
abortive rebellion would derive its support for similar reasons. 
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Upper Canada, even prior to the outbreak of war in 1812, was 
governed by what amounted to martial law, and its citizens did 
not enjoy the constitutional freedoms so admired by Mair until 
the introduction of responsible government in the 1840s. 


Peel ie otacey, lhe War of 1812 in Canadian History|. 


De 1054. 


COTE may be argued that in the poetic drama, the quality 
Of 1liteSeis also a function of Janguages sin the sense that 
poetic language has a literary action of its own, this is un- 
deniable, and certainly part of the reason that Mair's characters 
remain unconvincing is that their language, although highly 
formal, is unremarkable. Yet, even if Mair's poetic diction 
were excellent, the play would not achieve excellence, for in 
the end, no matter how ornate or forceful, diction must express 
dramatic action. As a general rule, Mair attempts to''disguise'"' 
confused action with overly ornate language, depending primarily 
on a pseudo-archaic vocabulary and imitative Shakespearean 
sentence structures. As a consequence, the rhythm of the spoken 
language becomes obstructive to the flow of the action, and 
the weakness of the action serves only to emphasize the incon- 
gruity of the diction. Mair was generally incapable of achieving 
the unity of diction and action except in those instances where 
he appears to be fully confident of his thought, such as Brock's 
€redO OLllmpiunge, and Leitroy; s descriptions Ol) the wpralmesa sue 
was not alone in his naive belief that good poetry produced good 
drama; better poets than he were undone by that same mistake. 


14ernest A Cruikshank,''The Battle of Queenston Heights" 


in Morris Zaslow's The Defended Border: Upper Canada and the 
War of-1812 (Toftonto is Macmi blan}ii964)yp eas6: 


toNorman Dotive., ClanleseMdt tel leelacy | Nallole usu 
De Lion 


16 perhaps the most chilling version of this theme in 
modern times can be found in the Nazi playwright Hans Johst's 
Schlageter (1934), in which a young Freikorps Stormtrooper tells 
his monarchist father, 'The individual is a corpuscle in the 
blood stream of his people." 


17 Norman Shrive, Charles Mair: Literary Nationalist, 
jerry Baran 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


taristotle, The Poetic, inpparreteolarkss -buropean 
Theories of the Drama (New York: Crown Publishers, 1965) p. 9 


2Gotthold Lessing, Hamburg Dramaturgy (New York: 
DOV er CRUD e sani searl Go. ji iipeeen L, 


abuse 


‘This Aristotelean convention, which provides a theoretical 
allowance for the poet's invention to go beyond historical fact, 
has of course, been challenged in the modern drama. Both Shaw 
and Brecht, to name only the two most notable of the challengers, 
have used the drama to express not the romantic concept of a 
PpOeCtICetwitha. ~butcaneideasol bistornrcal: objectivity eeorecnt 
evolved his theories of the epic theatre in order to bring the 
scientific techniques of Marxism to dramatic invention, although 
in the end, one's acceptance of his historical judgment depends on 
one's faith in Marxian analysis as an objective tool. 

The example of Shaw is somewhat more complex, for he did 
not depart from the Aristoteleandrama as such. Shaw excused 
historical invention and the distortions of the Aristotelean 
drama in Saint Joan by laying claim to a rational insight. To 
quote from his Preface to Saint Joan, 


Dial Crit Se Lid LaDy titSoe INeVitaD le ssaCTit LCosOe 
VELUSiMd teudcet save SeCUrcGnimecne Olly possible 
Way. sutimcienteavernacity yo justisy me an claiming 
that as far as I can gather from the available doc- 
umenation, and from such powers of divination as I 
possess, the things I represent these three exponents 
of the drama as saying are the things they actually 
would have said if they had known what they were 
really doing. And beyond this neither drama nor 
history can go in my hands. 


Nevertheless, while Shaw and Brecht may both claim a 
superior insight into the workings of history, their plays 


remain as masterful examples of Aristotle's "internal prob- 
abadity.. 


Charles Mair, Preface to Tecumseh, A Drama, p. 3. 


Scarl Berger, The Sense of Power, p. 77 


7Norman Shrive, sCharless Mair; latéerary Nationalist, 
Dimeloz. 
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